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Catholics and the American Revolution 


[Copyright Dec. 5, 1905.] 
‘““TEACH YOUR CHILDREN TO TAKE A SPECIAL INTEREST IN THE HISTORY 
OF OUR OWN COUNTRY. 
‘‘WE MUST KEEP FIRM AND SOLID THE LIBERTIES OF OUR COUNTRY 
BY KEEPING FRESH THE NOBLE MEMORIES OF THE PAST.” 
—Fathers of the Third Plenary Council. 


LETTER OF CAPTAIN HECTOR McNEILL APPEALING FOR 
RELIEF TO SAVE FATHER LOTBINIERE, CHAP- 
LAIN OF CONGRESS, FROM “WANT AND MISERY.” 
BECAUSE HE TOOK “THE PART OF THE AMERI- 
CANS IN THE DARKEST HOUR OF THEIR DISTRESS.” 

On January 14, 1779, while at Philadelphia, Captain Hector 
McNeill, Commander of the frigate Boston, wrote the following letter 
relative to Father Lotbiniere: 

“Str: Although I know that your time is constantly taken up 
with matters of importance yet I cannot help begging your attention 
for a few moments to the case of a person now under distress in this 
City whose situation formerly I was well acquainted with. 

“I believe you are no stranger to the deplorable circumstances 
our army in Canada were reduced to, immediately after the death of 
General Montgomerie. 

“TI myself am a witness of, the amazing fortitude and persever- 
ance of that handfull which remained under Genl Arnold, who with 
a number of much less than half the Garrison, kept up the Blockade 
of Quebec for some months untill reinforcements arrived from these 
States: it was at that critical time the General stood in great need 
of the assistance, and friendship of the canadians, who although they 
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were well disposed towards the american army, and their cause, yet 
were frightened by their Priests, who threatened them with Excom- 
munication, and had actually refused every church privilege to any 
who served or inclined to serve on the side of the Americans; On 
this occasion the person above spoken of step’d forth, and offered 
his services as a clergy-man for the canadians, which good policy, 
and the Exigency of our Affairs, inclined the Genl to accept, and 
Mr. Lobenier was accordingly appointed chaplain to a Canadian 
Regt. much to the satisfaction of those poor men, who thought 
their eternall fellicity depended on the assistance of a Priest, etc. 

“It is beyond doubt that the part M. Lobenier had taken 
rendered him obnoxious to the Brittish, consequently, he was ob- 
liged to quif*his native country with our retreating army and throw 
himself on the mercy of a people whose part he had taken in the 
darkest hour of their distress. 

“Since his arrival in this City he has enjoyed, by the Bounty 
of Congress, a small pittance which has made his exile Tollerable 
until the setting in of the present winter, but as the times grow worse 
even with those who have much greater Resources than this poor 
Gentleman can possibly have, so has it fallen heavily on him; for 
ever since the last of november he has been retrench’d by fire and 
candle which at this pinching season of the year are undoubtedly 
among the Necessarys of Life; Especially to a man in his situation, 
burthened with age, an utter stranger among us and totally unable 
even to begg in our language. — 

“TI know this man as a Gentleman, to belong to one of the 
Greatest familys in canada, and as a clergeyman I believe the only 
one of that country honoured with the Religious Cross of Malta. 
I know also that he enjoyed a Living worth between four and five 
hundred pounds sterling a year, besides a Patrimonial estate, all 
of which he has lost through his friendship for the Americans. What 
pitty it is then, that in addition to the sacrifices he has made for our 
sakes, he should be suffered to pine away in want and misery, 
duering his exile from his friends and Country—in short I am 
shocked at the idea of the consequences this man’s case may pro- 
duce hereafter; a time may come once more when we may stand in 
need of the Friendly offices of the canadians, whom I fear instead 
of trusting us, will have reason to take warning, and reproach us 
with the unhappy fate of the Refugees from that country, many 
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of whom are now exposed to extreme poverty and little or no notice 
taken of their sufferings. 

“T think it my Duty to make you acquainted with Mr. Lobe- 
nier’s Case in particular not doubting of your disposition for doing 
all the Good you can on every Occasion. 

“T am, Sir, with due Respect & Defference 
“Your Most Obed‘ Serv* 
“HECTOR MCNEILL.” 


“Philadelphia, January 14th, 1779. 

[Proc. Mass. His. Soc. 1873, pp. 276-7. This letter was sold by Libbie 
& Co., Auctioneers, Boston, May 14th 1906.] The address ‘“‘To 
the Hon’ble. Samuel Adams” has a pen drawn through it. The letter 
is labelled ‘‘Copy to Mr— on Lobenier’s Situation, Jany. 14th, 1779.” 

The two Canadian ‘‘Regiments” [really but Battalions] known as 
“‘Congress’ Own’’—those of Col. James Livingston and Col. Moses 
Hazen—after the retreat of the Americans from Canada operated in ° 
New York along the Hudson River. The Battle of White Plains was 
fought October 29, 1776. On November 12,1776, the Canadian Corps 
is noted as being at Fishkill, New York, where a priest, whose name 
is not given, attended the wounded and dying Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania Catholic Soldiers. This could have been no other than 
Father Lotbinier. Congress on August 10, 1776, had confirmed his 
appointment as Chaplain made January 26, 1776, by General Arnold 
at Montreal. 

The Abbé Lindsay, of Quebec, writes THE RESEARCHES : 

The following extract from Mgr. Tetu’s Les Eve. ques Quebec, Mgr. 
Briand (p. 289),will convince you that you are mistaken in some items 
regarding the U. S. Chaplain Francois Louis Chartier de Lotbinier. 
I translate for your benefit :-— 

“Mgr. Briand says of him in a letter written in 1774 to l’Abbé de l’ 
Tsle-Dieu: 

‘Departed from Canada in 1753, at the time he was a Recollect, 
interdicted and suspended from all orders, afterwards a Cordelier, once 
more, after a dangerous illness, a Recollect, after that an apostate in 
Europe, during two years; then joined the Order of Malta, without 
becoming any better; driven out of Martinique, on account of his 
disorders, by the Capuchins and the Governor, he was not ashamed 
to come to Canada, where he was known for an arrant libertine, where 
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he knew that I was Bishop and should also have known that I was 
informed concerning his infamous doings.’”’ 

On his return to Quebec he was once more interdicted by his first 
cousin, Mgr. d’Esglis, into whose hands Mgr. Briand had com- 
mitted him. He had been audacious enough to write to London 
against his Bishop. His letter had no other result than to make him 
lose a pension of one hundred ecus which the Governor had allowed 
him after his interdiction. Nevertheless, this pension was given back 
to him owing to the pressing entreaties of Bishop Briand, who thus 
returned good for evil. ‘The Abbe de Lotbiniere died in the United 
States in 1784.” 

This last date is taken from A bbe (Mgr.later) Tanguay’s Repertoire du 
Clergi, which is now, after due criticism and experience, acknowledged 
to be a nest of inaccuracies in every sense. The ex-Recollect’s 
brother, Louis Eustache, who died at l’Ancienne-Lorette, nine miles 
from Quebec, in 1786, was not the Chaplain to the U. S. Army. 
.* The respective dates of the birth of the two brothers suffice to 
establish this fact, without having to seek for any further evidence. 





Quebec, May 17, 1906. 
Dear Sir :—In reply to yours of 14th inst., I beg to inform you: 
1.—That Bishop Briand, in the letter of which I sent you a quota- 
tion, could not allude to the rebellion of the ex-Recollect de Lotbiniere, 
because he wrote prior to the American Revolution, the letter being 
dated 1774. 

2.—That the A bbe de Lotbiniere, who died at l’Ancienne-Lorette in 
1786, had been cure of that parish since 1777, and before this latter 
date, at Pointe-aux-Trembles, near Quebec (not to be mistaken for 
another parish of same name, near Montreal). Although he signs 
all the acts in the parochial register Chartier de Lotbiniere without any 
surname, according to the French usage, in his own Mortuary act, his 
name is given as Eustache. Bishop Hubert, the coadjutor, presided 
at his obsequies, which would certainly have not been the case had 
the other one been concerned. Moreover, after such a record as that of 
the ex-friar, he would not have been entrusted with a parish. 

My appreciation of Mgr. Tanguay’s Repertoire du Clergi applies 
principally to the second edition, far more inaccurate than the first. 
His Dictionari Genealogique, in spite of many inevitable errors, 
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remains a monument, unique of its kind, of indomitable, painstaking, 
and patient research, and a mine of valuable and reliable information. 


The Rev. L. St. G. Lindsay, of the Cathedral, Quebec, gives THE 
RESEARCHES the information above. 

This testimony showing the wayward life of Abbe Lotbiniere 
prior to 1774 seems to show that he was living on the pension given by 
the Governor of Canada. Captain Hector McNeil, however, declared 
that he knew the Abbe, when he became Chaplain to the United States, 
to “enjoy a living worth between four and five hundred pounds 
Sterling, besides a patrimonial estate, all of which he lost through his 
friendship for the Americans.”’ 

The Abbe is also stated to have died in the United States in 1784. 
That date, taken “from a nest of inaccuracies,” is now known to be 
wrong, as the Chaplain was in January, 1786, alive in Burlington, 
New Jersey, and appealing to Congress for relief. 

That he died in the United States sometime in 1786 is probable, 
for no references in the Journals of Congress appear during that or 
later years. Perhaps he died at Burlington, New Jersey, where he 
so long suffered from cold and hunger consequent upon his allying 
himself with the Americans. 


THE MARQUIS DE LOTBINIERE, A SUPPORTER OF THE 
AMERICAN “REBELS.” HIS SON, A CAPTAIN IN THE 
BRITISH FORCES, A PRISONER OF, THE AMERICANS. 

The Committee of Montreal secretly favoring the American Rebels 
wrote to the Committee of Safety of Massachusetts on April 8, 1775: 

“The bulk of the people, both English and Canadian, wish well to 
your cause but dare not stir a finger to help you, being of no more 
estimation in the political scheme than the sailors are in shaping 
the course or working of the ship. They may mutter and swear, but 
must obey. The case is quite different with their noblesse or gentry. 

The pre-eminence given to their religion, together with a participation 

of honors and offices in common with the English, not only flatters 

their mutual pride and vanity, but is regarded by them as a mark of 
distinction and merit, that lays open their way to fortune; of Liberty 

or Law they have not the least notion.” [Am. Arch. 4-2-306.] 

General Arnold, however, wrote Governor Trumbull June 13, 1775, 
that ‘“‘no more than twenty of the noblesse’’ favored the British. 

[bid. 978]. 
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A letter of a Continental officer at Ticonderaga, August 25, 1775, 
said: 

The Canadians in general are our firm and steady friends; that is to 
say, the peasants; but what they call or term in Canada the noblesse 
are for despotic measures, which prevents many from appearing more 
open than they do for us.”—{Am. Ar. 4S, 3 vol, p. 433.] 

The majority of the Canadian hahitans were by all evidence now 
obtainable, undoubtedly, at first, sympathizers and helpers of the 
American “‘Rebels.’””’ The Clergy and ‘‘Noblesse or Gentry” were 
generally the other way. An exception among the “Noblesse’’ was 
the Marquis de Lotbinier, whose family name and rank by social 
position has been an honorable one. It yet exists in the town and 
county of Lotbiniere, Canada. 

The narration herewith presented shows father and son divided 
in sympathy and in action. The father active and zealous for the 
American cause, the son—Captain Chartier de Lotbiniere, serving 
England. He was one of the eight officers and sixty men taken 
prisoners at Fort Chambly, November 2, 1775. [p.1419,Am. Ar. 4-3 
Vol.]. The officers were taken first to Trenton, N. J., and later 
to Bristol, Pennsylvania. He was held for a year or more, being 
allowed by Congress $2 a day for support. [Am. Ar., Vol. 3—Series 
5—P. 1564.] 

He was paid $104 for 52 weeks from November 2, 1775 to October 
31, 1776, less $14.60 received from Gen. Schuyler, by whom Trenton 
was chosen as the place of detention. The Canadian officers taken at 
St. John who were sent to Windham and Lebanon, in Connecticut, 
were under parole of honor not to go into or near any seaport town, 
nor more than six miles from place of detention, nor carry on any 
political correspondence whatever on the subject of dispute between 
England and the Colonies. [ibid p.1921. Vol. 3-Series 4.] 

Marquis de Lotbiniere of Canada was in London June 3, 1774, when 
the Quebec Bill was before Parliament. He was “‘called in and ex- 
amined” and declared he was of the “corps of nobility” of Canada; 
that the Canadians were desirous of having an Assembly to represent 
them in the government of the Province, but had not made appeal for 
it fearing the expenses of the Government to support would be more 
than they could afford; they desired a freer government than a Gov- 
ernor with a Council; that if some of the noblesse were admitted to 
that Council they might be satisfied; that the noblesse would not 
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object to an Assembly in which the Bourgeois were admitted if it. 
were the King’s pleasure to have it so; the Canadians like the English 
judication very well. [Am. Ar. Vol. 1-195—4th Series.] 

The Marquis then went to France and there endeavored to serve 
the Americans. He was entrusted with a secret mission to them 
and in the Summer of 1776 left France for America. 

He wrote to Franklin from Chatham, Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
November 11, 1776, saying: 

That he had arrived but two days and was on his way to Phila- 
delphia without the dangers he had been exposed to since his depar- 
ture from St. Pierre, Martinique, where he had arrived September 5th, 
from France. He enclosed a letter to his son which he asked Dr. 
Franklin to deliver to him. He informed Dr. Franklin he had re- 
sided at Paris and Versailles above two months before he went to 
St. Malo, when he embarked for St. Pierre and Miguelin. During 
his residence at Court he had had several conferences with De Ver- 
gennes, Minister of Foreign Affairs, as well as other important per- 
sonages in France who appeared to be greatly concerned in the suc- 
cess of. the Americans—more concerned about it than of their own 
affairs. 

He wished Mr. Lotbiniere and daughter were with him, then he 
would act more openly than he should be able to do. He proposed 
that his son (a prisoner) be sent to Canada for his mother and sister, 
while he would fill his place in his absence. 

In the meantime he would not be sparing of his advice because of 
his zeal for the common cause and the knowledge of the places where 
these views ought to be directed as soon as the enemy were obliged 
to act on the defensive. 

The best way, he thought, was to close them in as much as could be 
done and avoid any general action, which if lost would divide the 
American army without hope of gathering them in time to prevent 
disunion which he saw was too great in the Colony attacked and upon 
which the enemy in London so much depended. It was necessary 
to act like Fabius. Keeping provisions behind and destroying the 
country they abandoned—thus the enemy would be destroyed and 
not being able to refresh themselves nor recruit in the country would 
in the winter be reduced to a small number and England could not 
support the exorbitant expense to which she had been subjected 
last winter. 
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On the 20th of November the Marquis arrived at Boston. He 
found that Franklin had sailed for France three weeks before so he 
sent the letter to John Hancock, the President of Congress. He for- 
warded also the letter he had written to his son on November roth. 
He told the son he had come to relieve him from his captivity even 
in giving himself as hostage—if Congress accepted he would not be 
long in receiving his liberty. He told him if he had followed the 
advice he gave him last year he would be convinced of what has hap- 
pened and would have remained quiet in his estate and restrained the 
sallies of humor and the desire of distinguishing himself in a military 
way, reserving himself for a fitter opportunity—and have spared 
himself many pains and losses and his father the mortal uneasiness 
for himself and the family which he had entrusted to his care, but 
whom he abandoned without knowing what might become of them 
in his absence. 

Instead of giving himself up to a bravery, foolish in the case in 
which he employed it, he should have gone to Europe with his sister 
and not exposed himself to any reproaches of certain ancient offi- 
cers who have had the talent of exposing our young gentlemen to the 
danger and keeping themselves out of it. 

He told him that after many dangers and troubles he was here now 
hoping to join the family and to render the country the greatest and 
most essential services, if those who inhabit it will listen to him by 
showing them their true and only interest, which he had always done 
and at the expense of his own interest—though without success. 
He had particular reasons now to lay before them so they might 
renounce so unreasonable a zeal as that they had shown.—_{Am. Ar. 
Vol. 3—p. 642-44, 5 Series.] 

On December 24, 1776, from Boston the Marquis wrote the Presi- 
dent of Congress relating that this was the third letter he had sent 
him—the first being the one to Dr. Franklin, which had been forwarded 
by Captain Faulkner on the 21st of November—the second, written 
December 4, had been taken by the post-office on the 12th. In the 
interval he had sent by Mr. Walker going to Philadelphia with two 
French gentlemen a letter to his son. Still there was no answer from 
his son. It was cruel of-Mr. Walker to deprive him of the letter. 
He had not heard from his family for two years. He declared the 
great and ardent desires of his soul were for the success of the Ameri- 
can arms; he had not been able to show the commission on which he 
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came to the country—that he had not been backward in communica- 
ting his ideas for the preservation of the States—when he left France 
the commission he accepted could not be granted without a reserve of 
disavowing him in case things did not succeed in the manner expected. 

He had not acted with less ardour and zeal since his arrival though 
under the double risk of being disavowed by Congress and by France 
which secretly employed him as one who may and France knows could 
be of the greatest service to the Americans because of his knowledge 
of war and politics. 

The most dangerous enemies were the false brethren who are un- 
happily found in all the States in too great numbers, whose only 
aim and occupation is to discourage the people by deluding them. 
This enemy must be eradicated without delay by severest laws and 
striking examples, though not in great numbers. 

Though the French Court had given the strictest recommendations 
and orders to all to whom its authority extended to procure him 
every means and conveniency to this continent—yet these orders 
could not be kept secret here but had been published and Frenchmen 
regarded him in a superior rank to those in places where he was seen. 
In spite of all this he had been exposed and accused of being a de- 
clared enemy to the United States. ' Some had been so infamous as to 
charge him with being a British spy, sothat all he did to render himself 
useful to the States has poisoned to his disadvantage and strengthened 
the suspicions against him. He did not conceal the sensibility and 
pain he felt at this attempt at his honor for which he could obtain 
speedy satisfaction by the power which employed him. He con- 
sidered, however, that he was now stopped in his endeavors for the 
good of the country. He sought an answer from Congress as without 
it he, his servants and baggage would be exposed on the road to Phila- 
delphia. He now saw things in ‘a pretty clear light” and foresaw 
what the enemy would attempt the next campaign. He had informed 
the French Court of it and if it determined to support it as he 
had mentioned, all would be ready here to concur in that system. 

The letter to the French Court he had sent by a schooner bound 
for St. Pierre—concealed—even in the master’s breeches if necessary 
in case he sheuld be taken. Another letter in cypher directed to 
Count d’Ennery, General of Hispaniola mentioned the same projects 
and ideas as the first letter. 

The letter sent to Congress by Mr. Walker gave a recital of the 
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affair which detained him five years in England, and of his incon- 
testable right to the Lordships of Dalainville and D’hocquart at the head 
of Lake Champlain extending to the lower end of New Lake George, 
to the west of the river which joins that Lake to Lake Champlain. 

The lordship of D’hocquart is situated on the east side of that river 
and begins two miles above Crown Point and extends near to the en- 
trance of Au Loutres. 

Each of these lordships has four leagues in front from north to 
south, on five leagues depth; the first to the west and the second to 
the east. He would give fuller information when he saw the Presi- 
dent, besides that given in the Memorial by which he expected to 
obtain justice from Congress as the memorial had also been presented 
to the King, his Minister, the members of Parliament and almost all 
the foreign ministers in London and to the principal persons in France. 
By that it would be seen how he had treated the British Minister and 
principal persons of the British Court whose spy they have now dared 
to call him. Unfortunately there are some, and too many, who render 
the British more service than any stranger could, however inclined. 

The letter the Marquis sent by Mr. Walker, dated Boston, Novem- 
ber 20, 1776, to his son, told him that it was too late to yield to the 
Spirit of enthusiasm by which he had been led by. the persuasion of 
Longeuil and Bel-Etre. He had done no honor to his judgment in 
taking their advice in preference to that of his father. Proper re- 
flection would have made him prefer his father. Had his conduct 
been regulated bythe letters he had sent from London he would have 
avoided many losses and sorrows as well as others who had followed 
the same course, would not now be exposed to the reproaches of his 
mother country in which his ancestors made a figure against which 
for sometime he had appeared in army, though he could not be 
ignorant of the interest France took in the success of the cause against 
which he was persuaded to fight. It occasioned the greatest sur- 
prise in France when they were informed that the Canadian noblesse 
had joined the Royalists in such a cause, particularly after the treat- 
ment which they had received, without the least occasion given 
which tended to no less than to reduce them to a lower state than their 
vassals and which they would have accomplished if they had had a 
sufficient time to execute their schemes. He closed by saying, 
“all letters from France give me the title of Marquis. You will run no 
risk in conforming to it.”—{Am. Archives, Vol. 3, page 1414-5th Series.] 

No further record of the Marquis has been found. 
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FATHER PETER HUET peta VALINIERE, THE “FIERY, 
FACTIOUS AND TURBULENT ‘REBEL’” CANADIAN 
PRIEST, “THE MOST CULPABLE AND THE LEAST CON- 
VERTED” OF THE PRIESTS FAVORING THE AMERI- 
CANS; SENT TO ENGLAND BY GENERAL . HALDI- 
MAND, THE GOVERNOR OF CANADA: HIS WANDER- 
INGS. HIS TROUBLE WHILE VICAR GENERAL AT 
THE ILLINOIS. 


General Fred. Haldimand, Governor of Canada, during the Ameri- 
can Revolution, writing to Lord North from Quebec, June 19, 1783, 
said : ‘“The Jesuits are the only order of regular priests who have shown 
an attachment to the rebels during the course of the war.”” [Canadian 
vs. Haldimand Papers, B. 56, p. 75]. 

Of Catholic American Revolutionary historical interest is the 

recital of the career of a Priest of another Order—the Sulpicians— 
and of his trials for being suspected of aiding the American cause by 
association with the ‘Rebels’ and being favored by them. Because 
of this and, perhaps, by reason also of his eccentricities and instability 
of mind, he became a wanderer, the first American tramping priest, 
covering the country from Canada to New Orleans. 
- This was the REVEREND PIERRE HUET DE LA VALINIERE, the 
“perfect rebel in his heart,’’ as General Haldimand declared him to be 
to Lord George Germain, when he deported the Priest to England. 
Henry De Courcy, a French journalist, whose letters in 1855-6, to 
the Ami de Religion and other French periodicals, were translated by 
Dr. John Gilmary Shea, and, on May 3, 1856, published under the 
title of The Catholic Church in the United States: A Sketch of its 
Ecclesiastical History, in a brief relation of the career of Father de la 
Valiniere says: ‘“This original character deserves to be better known 
in America, for it was in consequence of his sympathy for the United 
States that the Abbe de la Valiniere was subjected to numberless 
trials during the last thirty years of his life.” 

Our work now is to do this—to make him “‘better known” by a 
recital from original sources of some of these ‘“‘trials.”’ 


Born January 10, 1732, at Varade, France, Pierre Huet de la 
Valiniere studied at the College of Nantes and entered the Grand 
Seminary of that city November 22, 1752. After having been or- 
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dained sub-deacon he went to Paris, where he entered the Seminary 
of Saint Sulpice and became a member of that Congregation. 

Being endowed with great zeal and untiring energy he thought his 
vocation was for far-off missions, and leaving France April 13, 1754, 
he reached Montreal on the oth of the following September. He 
was then ordained priest, June 15, 1755, by Bishop Pontbriand, and 
busied himself with the different works of which the Seminary had 
charge, both in the city and its neighborhood. 

It was during that time (1758) that he succeeded in rescuing from 
the hands of the Indians, a little English girl named O’Flaherty, at 
the very moment when these barbarians were about to make her 
perish by fire. ‘They had already tied her to the stake with Mrs. 
O’Flaherty, her mother, and were preparing to burn them both, when 
that ecclesiastic, by his prayers, his entreaties and promises, succeeded 
in delivering them from death.”! This child, whom Madam d ’You- 
ville received under her roof, devoted herself to her benefactress and 
became a Sister of Charity. Later, the priest composed, at the 
request of the saintly founders of the Sisters of Charity of Montreal, 
a Litany to the Eternal Father, which has been recited daily in the 
community since April 4, 1774. 

He was appointed successively to the following parishes: Riviere- 
des-Prairies, May 22, 1759; St. Henri de Mascouche, November 2, 1766 
to January 3, 1769; St. Sulpice, January 30, 1769 to October 4, 1773; 
L’ Assomption, November 11, 1774 to February t, 1777, and St. Anne, 
September, 1778, to October 9, 1779. He likewise attended Lavaltrie 
October 18, 1768 to November 18, 1770, while in charge of one or 
another of the above-named parishes. His restless and changeful 
nature prevented him from remaining long anywhere,—he was 
certainly one of the greatest travelers of his day. 

When he took possession of the Cure of l’Assomption, Abbe de 
la Valiniere seems to have foreseen the bitterness that was in store 
for him, for he writes to the Bishop as follows: 

“At the beginning of an undertaking so formidable as that which 
has been imposed on me, I resign myself to my fate, because the Lord 
has answered me by the voice of my Superiors: ad omnia ad quae 
mittam, dicit Dominus ibis.” And, in truth, he was not happy there, 
for, perhaps through his own fault, he was compromised and accused 





1 Quoted from the Life of the Venerable Mother d'Youville by Madame Jette, wife of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec. 
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on the occasion of the invasion of Canada by the Americans in 1775. 
According to his autobiography (which is preserved in the Seminary 
of Montreal), he has nothing wherewith to reproach himself in all 
this affair. He attended to his parish of L’Assomption, and busied 
himself only in praying to God and in preaching fidelity to the King, 
carrying his devotedness so far as to send to the army one of his 
servants and to render the Canadian officers every possible service. 
Having learned that the Abbes Robert and St. Germain were prisoners 
of the Bostoners, he went to Sorel at the peril of his life, says he, to 
rescue his two conjreres and forced the general of the invading army 
to deliver Mr. Robert into his hands. To attain this desirable end, 
he had secured the services of one Durocher, a friend to Thomas 
Walker, a Montreal merchant, who lived at L’Assomption, and who 
had succeeded in inducing a certain number of inhabitants of his and 
the neighboring parishes to rebel. 

However, notwithstanding M. de la Valiniere’s protestations of 
innocence, he was believed neither by General Carleton, nor by his 
Superior, M. Montgolfier, nor by his Bishop, Monseigneur Briand. 
He was reputed to have favored the rebels. 
LETTER FROM VICAR GENERAL MONTGOLFIER TO BISHOP BRIAND. 

On August 12, 1776, Monseigneur Montgolfier wrote to Bishop 
Briand: 

“Since the departure of the rebels, we have lived in this district in 
great tranquillity under the protection of an equitable government: 
probity is respected and virtue protected. All the parishes, perhaps 
without any exception, either through fear or for duty’s sake, seem 
manifestly enough to me to have returned to reason; at least regard- 
ing the greater number of their inhabitants. The pastors (cures), 
conformably to Your Lordship’s intentions, admit to the Sacraments 
only such as having appeared rebellious or indifferent, acknowledge 
their fault and retract it publicly by their behaviour and in all their 
words, being disposed to make all amends that may be judged 
proper and I think there are few that refuse to comply with such con- 
ditions. ‘ 

“As to the clergy, they persevere in the best dispositions regarding 
submission to legitimate authority; those who heretofore seemed to 
have deserved some blame are ashamed even to be suspected, and 
seek for testimony to prove that they have been constantly attached 
to the government. Does not such conduct imply a retraction and a 
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sufficient reparation of what may have indicated a certain weakness 
in their past behaviour? Acting on that principle I have until now 
maintained a profound silence regarding the three missionaries of 
Sault Ste. Louis, of Longueuil and of L’ Assomption.' Nevertheless, 
I have had the honor of unburdening my heart to General Carleton 
regarding the last named whom I reckon among the most guilty and 
the least converted. His excellency gave me liberty to deal 
with him as I may judge fit. The dearth of priests forces me to employ 
him, though reluctantly. Should Your Lordship judge proper to 
withdraw him, and if means could be found of providing for the 
essential needs of that large parish, I would see therein no difficulty. 
But, in that case, I would desire that subject to be removed from the 
country. He is thoroughly self-willed, and, although of good morals, 
he would infallibly cause us some other trouble... .. ..’’—Dated 
August 12, 1776. 

On the fifth of September following, the Abbe de la Valiniere 
writes to Monseigneur Briand to complain of M. Montgolfier, who, 
says he,‘“‘has served him, after dinner, a dish as disagreeable to nature 
as it was beneficial to the spirit.’’ His Superior rebuked him for not 
having consulted him, for having followed his own mind, for having 
favored the Bostoners. He must have had some connection with 
them to have so boldly gone to meet them at Sorel. 

On the second of October M. Montgolfier writes to the Bishop: 
““M. de la Valiniere is keeping quiet for the present and I think he is 
checkmated. I have seen him only once since the extravagant steps 
he has taken of his own accord, and in which I know nobody that has 
shared. I have clearly notified him that I no more looked upon him 
as a member of our house, that I left him to his entire liberty and that 
I had no more advice to give him, save that I always thought he would 
do better to return to France, and that I would provide him with 
every facility for so doing. And it appears to me that he thinks no 
more of it. And if Your Lordship does not ordain otherwise, as far 
as I am concerned all will be over, and, considering the dearth of 
priests, I will leave him in his parish.” 

Everything appeared to be settled; but General Carleton inter- 
venes, as is proven by the following letter of M. de Montgolfier to the 
Bishop of Quebec: 





1 The Jesuit Joseph Huguet, the Recollect Claude Carpenter and Monsieur de Ja Valiniere. 
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“T had almost forgotten M. de la Valiniere, and in speaking of 
Father Huguet’s' affair, His Excellency showed me that it would be 
expedient and even necessary to withdraw that missionary from 
l’Assomption, and, should it be thought fit to employ him elsewhere, 
at least to transfer him to another parish, and to remove him from 
this district, where he is too well known..... I hope Your Lord- 
ship wiil have the goodness to regulate his condition when the time 
has come.” 

Bishop Briand ordered the Abbé to Quebec, and while giving him 
permission to confound his calumniators, if he were able, he signified 
to him his departure from l’Assomption, and offered him to choose for 
himself among three situations, viz.: either remain definitely at the 
Montreal Seminary, or stay there until navigation was opened and 
then leave for Europe, or finally, accept some ministry in the district 
of Quebec. The prelate added: ‘‘His Excellency is informed of 
my action, the matter is settled.” ‘ 

M. de la Valiniere was therefore obliged to comply and to leave 
l’Assomption for Saint-Roch-des-Aulnaies in February, 1777. His 
successor was Monsieur Petrimoult, who wrote to M. Montgolfier to 
render an account of the state of mind of the inhabitants and of the 
manner in which he had been received. The Superior. of Saint-Sul- 
pice was not without anxiety; he feared that two hundred inhabi- 
tants sympathetic to the Bostoners might manifest in favor of M. 
de la Valiniere and against his successor. Nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. ‘‘My taking possession, says M. Petrimoult, was as peaceful as 
might be desired, at least up to this moment. I have neither seen 
nor heard any sign of discontent.” 

The year that preceded M. de la Valiniere’s arrival at St. Roch des 
Aulnaies, the Abbe Bailly de Messein,? Chaplain to the Royalist troops, 
had succeeded with M. de Beaujeu in enlisting fifty militia men from 
Kamouraska, four from Riviere-Orelle, twenty-seven from St. Anne 
and twenty-five from St. Roch, de la Valiniere’s parish. 

An engagement took place at St. Pierre (now in the county of 
Montinaguy),and the Royalists were beaten by the rebels who had 
with them 150 Bostoners. Three men were killed, ten wounded and 
a greater number taken prisoners. 

This engagement threw consternation in the surrounding parishes, 


1 A Jesuit missionary at Sault Ste. Louis. . 
2 Who was later appointed Coadjutor to the Bishop of Quehec. 
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The families that had lost a member bitterly reproached the priests 
for having caused the departure of their sons for the army. M. dela 
Valiniere, who had arrived after the enlistment, merited none of these 
reproaches. 


Writing to Bishop Briand, May 9, 1777, he informs him that he 
has given praise to those of his parishioners whose children had been 
wounded or who were still prisoners with the Bostoners for the service 
of the King. He even intends to preach often to inculcate the 
obedience they owe the King. 


He complains of the dilapidated state of the Church, presbytery 
and surroundings, and particularly of his own penury. 

To this latter complaint the Bishop turns a deaf ear, knowing as 
he did that de la Valiniere’s pecuniary condition was far from dis- 
tressing. 


De la Valiniere managed to quarrel with a neighboring parish, 
St. Jean Port-Joly, and in the difficulties that ensued, he threatened 
to sue the Bishop and the Seminary of Montreal for a reparation of his 
honor, of his goods and of his health, of which he had been despoiled. 
After receiving from the Bishop a letter full of kindness and good 
sense, his humor improved. In 1778 he asks the Bishop to be trans- 
ferred to the adjacent parish, and his request is granted. At St. 
Anne de la Pocatiere, his new post, new difficulties beset him and he 
spends only one year there. 


In his autobiography de la Valiniere attributes to Bishop Briand the 
following eulogy of his unworthy self: ‘‘He (de la Valiniere) is the 
priest of my diocese who knows best how to gain general affection. 
In every place, his zeal and wisdom have won for him the esteem of 
all. He possesses the gift of enriching the church-treasury; he 
preaches well, and he deserves no reproach. His talent is almost 
unique; he distributes abundant alms and yet he is ever ready to 
give.” According to the same document, M. Smith, who was Seig- 
neur of St. Anne, was ready to give 40,000 livres as bail to prevent 
his departure. He had made the proposal to Governor Haldimand, 
who had laid the fault on the prelate and on M. Grave, the Vicar 
General. 


Haldimand’s letter (original in archives of Archbishopric, Quebec) 
shows how false is the last accusation. 
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LETTER OF GOVERNOR SIR FREDERICK HALDIMAND TO BISHOP 
BRIAND. 
Monseigneur : 

“You will be so kind as to order Monsieur de la Valiniere, cure of the 
parish of St. Anre on the South Shore,’ to proceed without delay to 
this city with all his baggage, and to take his lodging, during his stay 
here, at the Seminary or with the Jesuit Fathers, according as you 
may judge proper. 

“T leave it to you to inform him, if you think fit, that he must sail 
for Europe with the fleet that leaves the 25th of this month, and care 
will be taken to provide him with refreshments and all possible 
commodities for the voyage. You will be’careful to recommend him 
particularly not to give way to his usual fits of vivacity and to be 
attentive as to his manner of acting and speaking until his departure. 

“Monsieur de la Valiniere may give his letter of attorney to the 
person he may judge proper, provided such person be one with whom 
the government has reason to be satisfied, to attend to the interests 
he may leave in this Province. 

“T have no doubt that the clergy, recognizing the bounties of his 
Britannic Majesty, their Sovereign, towards them and towards the 
people whose souls are in their keeping, will induce the latter to give 
proofs of fidelity, of zeal and reverence, which they owe him in every 
respect, and for all sorts of reasons. 

“T have the honor to be with great esteem and consideration. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant 
FRED HALDIMAND. 
Quebec, this 14th October, 1779. 
To His Lordship, the Bishop of Quebec. 

But “removing” him from one place to another seems not to have 
led to the submission of this suspected supporter of the Americans. So 
that in October, 1779, General Haldimand ordered his arrest and 
deportation to England, as the annexed document sets forth: 

GENERAL HALDIMAND DEPORTS VALINIERE. 
Lord George Germaine. QUEBEC, October 24, 1779. 
My Lord: 
Havi ing already the honor of ‘informing y your r Lordship i in my Letter 


1 It now bears the name of Ste. Anne ee la Pocatiere._ ‘Its was then called Seinte. Ase ’* 
Sud, in order to distinguish it from the older parish of St. Anne, the celebrated pilgrimage 


then called Sainte Anne du Nord. 
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No. 28, of my intending to send Home M. “‘De La Valliniere,”’ Cure of 
one of the parishes below the Town, upon the south side of the river, 
I have accordingly delivered him over to Captain Hervey, command- 
ing the Convoy, that is to sail from hence the 25th instant, desiring 

_at the same time, he may not be allowed to leave the ship until Gov- 
ernment gives some instructions, how he is to be disposed of. 

This gentleman is a native of France, and was, till some time in 
the year 1776,a member of the Seminary of Montreal, under whose 
patronage he enjoyed one of the best cures in the Province near that 
Town. The gentlemen of the Seminary were extremely offended 
with his behaviour during that whole winter, when he proved himself 
a perfect rebel in his Heart. On their complaint the Bishop removed 
him from his cure to one of less value, in the lower part of the Province, 
he has since quarrelled with the Bishop, and was once disposed, as I 
am informed, to sue him in our Courts. 

Fiery, factious and turbulent, no ways deficient in point of wit and 
parts, he was too dangerous at this present crisis to be allowed to 
remain here, and accordingly taking advantage of his disagreements 
with the Seminary of Montreal, and with the Bishop, he is now with 
consent of the latter sent home, as it rather appears that the blow 
proceed from his ecclesiastical Superiors, any noise or disturbance 
about it here is avoided, and at the same time may oblige the Clergy, 
especially the French part of them, to be careful and circumspect ; 
the French alliance with the Colonits in Rebellion has certainly opera- 
ted a great change upon their minds, and it too generally runs through 
the whole body of Canadians. However disagreeable it may be, it 
is improper he should be permitted to return to his native country. 
I think he must either be confined, though well treated or sent prisoner 
at large to a remote part where some inspection may be had over his 
conduct, in short, there cannot be a doubt that while these troubles 
last, he will seek every opportunity of serving France, & of being 
of Dis-service to the British interests. I have honour to be &c.&. 

(signed) FRED HALDIMAND. 

[Canadian Archives Haldimand Papers B. 54, Page 225.] 


At the time of his departure from Quebec, de la Valiniere was under 
universal condemnation. Religion and civil authorities, as well as 
his own Superior of Saint Sulpice, were unanimous against him. 
It would be hard to prove his innocence. 
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The exile met with no better fortune at sea than on land. He com- 
plains that after having received the most evident marks of friend- 
ship, he was deceived and robbed of all his money. On his arrival 
at Spithead, he would have liked to sue his despoilers in erder to 
recover his money, but having no papers, he was unable to do so, and 
to crown his misfortune, he was kept for twelve-months a prisoner on 
board ship. 

While at Spithead he wrote Lord Germain: 

APPEAL OF FATHER VALINIERE TO LORD GERMAIN. 

FROM SPITHEAD, ON BOARD THE Convoy, Dec. 14, 1779. 
My Lord: 

I beg you not to be angry with your servant. I know that you are 
so much occupied as to leave you no time to recall to your memory 
a poor little subject like myself; yet I am still detained on board 
awaiting your orders, and 'I have not yet been on shore, which is 
rather bad on a person of my age, especially as I have been very ill 
with sea sickness. I entreat you then to allow me at least to buy a 
sloop and depart with two men without setting foot on land. If 
this is not agreeable in time of war—for you see I take liberty of 
reasoning with you and say, either your servant is guilty or only 
under suspicion, or even innocent; if the first, he asks for trial and 
punishment if he deserves it; if the second, your self-interest accords 
with this request; if, finally, it is the third, why retain as a prisoner 
him who does not deserve to be so treated. I beg you to honor with 
a reply and a passport, if it be possible, him who has the honor to be 

Your most Humble and Obedient Servant 
P. HUET LA DE VALINIERE, Priest. 

Passport, if you please, for at least two of these four with me: 
Jas. LeGros, John Constance, Clement Coret. Thomas Gaurier. 

[Canadian Archives Sertes 2, Vol. 16-1, p 319.] 

‘ ALLEGED DEATH OF FATHER DE LA VALINIERE. 
LORD HERVEY TO LORD GEORGE GERMAIN. 
My Lord: 

On my return from Portsmouth, I found a letter desiring informa- 
tion concerning Monsieur Valiniere, the Canadian Prisoner sent home 
by His Excellency, General Haldimand, with me. 

I beg leave to inform your Lordship, that he caught a bad fever 
when on board the Lenox at Cork. He was sent to the Hospital, on 
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his arrival at Portsmouth, where he died soon after. 
I have the Honor to be your Lordship’s 
Humble and obedient Servant, 
HERVEY. 

St. James’ Square, 

Thursday Morning. 

Endorsed ‘‘No Date 
Received 17th March 1780.” 

[Canadian Archives, Series Q. Vol- 17-1, p. 80.] 

This information was not correct, for Father Valiniere, the ‘‘fiery, 
factious and turbulent,” was ‘‘not dead yet,” but lived for more than 
quarter of a century after his alleged death at Cork. 


NO OVERT ACT. 

Now the ‘Rebel’ Priest had been brought to England what to 
immediately do with him was a matter of conjecture by the authori- 
ties in the absence of a direct charge against him. The annexed 
document shows that the Priest was so guiltless of any legal offence 
that his arrest is declared “‘ill advised”’ and his custodian may do as 
he pleases with him. 


RT. JACKSON TO (UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE?) 
22d December, 1779. 
Dear Sir: 
I cannot see any ground for detaining de la Valiniere, unless it be 
under the authority of the Act for securing Persons charged with or 
suspected of High Treason committed in the Colonies. 


I cannot advise Ld. Geo. Germain to commit him under that Act, 
unless some charge, or some cause of suspicion of High Treason be 
first distinctly alleged by somebody, however expedient it may be 
to confine the man. Perhaps Capt. Harvey or some on board his 
fleet may furnish such cause of suspicion, but I confess the Gover- 
nor’s letter does not to me impart suspicion of Treason committed, 
though perhaps a very liberal expounder might construe the Behav- 
tour by which he proved himself a perfect Rebel in his Heart to an act 
overt of Treason. 

I know not what the practice under the Act has been, and will 
make some inquiry and will then trouble you with another Letter, 
but my present opinion is that it will be best for the Secretary of 
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State to take no notice of la Valiniere, but leave the Capt, to do what 
his discretion directs him to do. 

The Governor seems to have been ill advised. 

Dear Sir, Yours Sincerely, 
ROBERT JACKSON. 

[Canadian Archives. Series, Q., Vol. 16-2, p. 715.] 

Finally, to get rid of him, they forged a document, in which they 
made him state that having been captured on a French Merchant 
Vessel he was not to be considered as a prisoner of war. He was 
allowed to reach France at hisown expense. He thereupon embarked 
on French vessel the St. Antoine, which was wrecked off the coast of 
France and all that remained of the poor missionary’s fortune went 
to the bottom. He was forced to travel on foot to Paris, by the way 
of Ostende. 

Although the reputation which had preceded him deterred his 
brother Sulpicians from receiving him very cordially, nevertheless, 
they lodged and boarded him at Nantes in a house (St. Clement) 
destined for the invalids of their congregation. 

While resting there, he recovered his health, collected the debris 
of a small inheritance and prepared to begin again his missionary life. 

In 1782, while there he addressed the following memorial to the 
Secretary of the Marine Department of France: 

MEMORIAL TO THE FRENCH MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

‘To His Excellency, Monsieur de Castries, Secretary of State at 
the Marine Department.” 

“Your Excellency will please excuse an old missionary of Canada, 
who, having returned to France since nine months, has been obliged 
to observe a silence for which he ceases not to reproach himself as 
liable to cause prejudice to the State. Here is the fact: 

“A sojourn of twenty-six years in Canada, especially at the most 
critical period, under the domination of France as well as of England, 
has necessarily imparted some knowledge to a man successively 
entrusted with an Indian mission and with ten or eleven parishes at 
the two opposite extremities of the said country. The desire of 
making himself useful to God and to the King induced him to learn 
English, under the government of the Marquis de Vandreuil, to whom 
he rendered gratuitously the service of acting as interpreter towards 
General Abercromby. But the general esteem in which he was held 
having confided to his care several parishes whose districts, although 
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regulated by the court, seemed to place no obstacle in the way of the 
Bishop, who would displace them without necessity, our missionary 
thought it his duty to oppose such designs and by means of the law, 
he obliged the said prelate to renounce his undertaking. But alas! 
how sad it is for a priest, so far from home and under English 
domination, to defend his right against a Bishop of their naming 
and according to their taste. 

“It happened then that in 1776, the insurgents called in Canada 
the Bostoners (Bostonnais,) having taken the country and besieged 
Quebec, during the whole winter, judged proper to detain two priests 
as prisoners at Sorel; whereupon, our missionary, being alone able 
to express himself in English, thought fit to use some endeavors to 
deliver them; he therefore, went to Sorel and had the good fortune 
of rescuing at least one of them whom he brought with him. But 
his request was not long in becoming suspicious to the English 
government, which, after three years of extreme persecution, made 
him leave suddenly the 25th of October, 1779, and sent him to Ports- 
mouth, with interdiction to land him without the consent of the 
ministry. He therefore, remained there during seven and a half 
months, on board ship, without having the two-thirds of a soldier’s 
rations, and again later twenty days a prisoner, contrary to the right 
of nations, at Alesford, whence, by means of a passport, he came as 
best he could by Ostend. But to crown his misfortune, having 
placed all that was left him in a box on board the vessel to be brought 
to Nantes, the ship was wrecked. As for himself, having traveled 
by land to Paris, he took on his arrival the liberty of requesting in 
writing an audience of M. de Sartine, who, no doubt, had no time to 
honor me with a word of answer. 

“Since that time, that missionary has never ceased to reproach 
himself with his want of action ; having especially heard of the depart- 
ure of Count de Grasse to whom he might have been of some useful- 
ness, he cannot refrain from offering the services and the experience 
of a man who will soon reach his fiftieth year, begging of Your Ex- 
cellency to honor with a word of answer him who already takes the 
liberty of calling himself 

Your most Humble and Obedient servant, 
P. HUET DE LA VALINIERE, Priest. 

The Canadian Archives Supplementary Report for 1899, p. 199, 

has the following summary of the above recited documents which it 
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states is in the Archives of the Ministere des Colonies in the Louvre; 
our transcript is from the Quebec Archiepiscopal Archives. 
1782—Letter from Pere Huet de la Valiniere, a Priest, to M. de 
Castres, Secretary of State (a remarkable letter, artless and myster- 
ious). Returned from Canada nine months since, after a period of 
twenty-six years. Offers his services. Applied for an audience to 
M. De Sartines, but received no answer. Relates his history and that 
of a priest taken prisoner by the Bostonnais at Sorel, in 1776, and re- 
leased at his, the writer’s, solicitation; kept in captivity by the Eng- 
lish during three years; sent to England; detained upon the vessel 
for seven months; a prisoner for twenty days at Alrefford, &c., &c. 
De Courcy-Shea’s History of the Church, Edition 1856, p. 461, 
says: ‘‘Soon dissatisfied with his family, and meeting in consequence 
of his eccentricity, a rather cool reception from the Sulpicians at 
Paris, he resolved to return to Canada and set sail for Martinique.’’ 


WANDERINGS OF VALINIERE. 

Is it not more probable, however, that the Minister of Marine 
Department gave him the service applied for on one of the vessels 
going to the West Indies, the cruising ground of the French marine 
forces? That it was thus he reached Martinique and later San 
Domingo, where he was attacked by the yellow fever and on his 
recovery ‘‘took passage on a small craft, for Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, where he arrived early in the Spring of 1785. From thence 
traveled on foot by way of Vermont and Lake Champlain to Montreal, 
where he arrived in June, 1785.” 

As he distrusted his Montreal friends, he planned going first to 
Martinique, San Domingo, or the United States, before reaching 
Canada, which was the final object of his voyage. Asa fact, he landed 
at Newburyport in 1785, reached Vermont, Lake Champlain and was 
soon back to Montreal. 

The first authentic news of his arrival is given in the following letter 
addressed by Bishop Desglis to Monsieur Gravé, the Vicar General, 
dated July 25, 1785: 

“TI enclose herewith an interesting document of M. Huet de la 
Valiniere : ° 

“What shall we do, my dear Vicar General, with this poor man? 
How well he bears out the portrait given by M. Montgolfier in his 
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letter to His Honor the Lieutenant Governor; restless, turbulent, etc. ! 

“He asks me for a certificate of good standing and behaviour so as 
to go wherever the Lord calls him. Can I give him one as long as 
he will hold a conduct so much opposed to my orders? I have for- 
bidden him, as you are aware, to say Mass publicly until he has made 
arrangements with the government, and he has nevertheless officiated 
without having complied, for I don’t see by all his verbiage how he 
can prove that His Honor, M. Hamilton, allows him to remain in 
this province. God grant that for the honor of the clergy he be not 
decided to allow him to stay! I even desire that you endeavor to 
make him know that I would be very glad if he did not suffer him 
in this country.......” 

Evidently de la Valiniere was not very warmly welcomed by Bishop 
Briand’s successor. On his part, M. Montgolfier is at a loss to get 
rid of him once more and for good, for M. de la Valiniere is determined 
to remain at the Seminary in spite of everybody. In vain do they 
offer him, for peace sake, a pension of six hundred livres, Tounois 
currency, payable yearly in Paris. The deed is drawn up, signed by 
the Sulpicians, but at the last moment, the Abbé changes his mind 
and refuses to sign. After this he seeks the hospitality of a Confrere, 
M. Curateau, and later lodges with the Recollect Fathers. He applies 
to English lawyers, among others to M. Christie, to institute proceed- 
ings against the Sulpicians. But the lawyers will not plead without 
the permission of the Seminary priests. 

Then, after several trips to Quebec, to St. John, to I’Isle-aux-noix, 
he, in August, 1785, leaves for the United States, with a “favorable 
letter’ from the Bishop to Rev. John Carroll. He traveled as far as 
Philadelphia, where he meets Father Carroll, the future Bishop of 
Baltimore, who received him kindly, but could not grant him faculties 
nor confide to his care the Canadian, Arcadian and French group 
settled in New York and its vicinity, as he ‘‘had no power to do it.” 


IN NEW YORK. 

While in New York he sent a petition to Congress then sitting in 
that City, stating his ‘losses and sufferings.”” That Petition is not 
now among the papers of the Continental Congress, but its purport 
can be known by the following document: 

Office of Secretary of Congress. 
October 15, 1785. 
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On the petition of Peter Huet de la Valiniere, priest, chosen to be 
a general Vicar for New Skotland, which he has refused, stating his 
losses and sufferings, and offering his services and praying for an 
answer, I. concerning some succour, 2. concerning the recovery of 
his baggage which he left last Spring at Newbury, and 3. concerning 
his being employed at Ilinois or some other place. 

The Secretary of Congress reports 

That the said petition be referred to the board of treasury to report. 

Agreed to, Sept. 17 1785. 

R. H. Sec. P. 

[No. 180, p.9, Reports of Secretary of Congress. In State Department in 
1901.] 


In the Fall of 1785, he wasat Newburg, New York, and doubt- 
less also at Fishkill, where a number of Canadian refugees were located 
and to whom he ministered by special faculties given by Father Carroll. 

In December, if not earlier, he was in New York City preaching to 
the French, whom he assembled in his house. About Christmas he 
wrote Father Farmer, of Philadelphia, a letter, the purport of which 
we get to know by the letter of the latter to Rev. John Carroll, dated 
December 27, 1785, transmitting Father Valiniere’s communication, 
saying: ‘It contained matters that must be laid before your rever- 
ence. It is from La Valiniere, laying down his reasons for staying in 
New York; for collecting the Canadians and French for the purposes 
of divine service, and asking for faculties. That gentleman was 
again, in a late letter, recommended as a zealous missionary by Fr. 
Wells (of Quebec), and I doubt not that his staying among those 
forlorn people, and preaching to them may revive their decayed 
devotion. For I have seen some instances of it two years ago in my 
own poor endeavors, when staying five days in Fishkill. My answer 
to him was, that till your pleasure be known, he might exercise at 
New York, with respect to the Canadians and French only, those 
faculties your reverence had given him. La Valiniere writeth of 
their (Fathers Whelan and McReady) expecting exhorbitant fees, 
even before the service. Another motive of allowing him to exercise 
at New York the faculties you gave him, was mentioned by himself, 
and it is that formerly in Canada he had been the ordinary pastor of 
those voluntary exiles, and may we not add to these motives, that 
he was our fellow missionary in America and that he comes with 
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approbation from a neighboring Bishoprick—{Campbell’s Carroll. 
U.S. C. Mag. March, 1847]. 

Nevertheless, Father Carroll did not give him faculties as we learn 
from his letter from Rocky Creek, Md. January 25, 1786, to the 
Trustees of St. Peter’s Church, New York City, wherein he says: 
“He lamented his hands being still tied. I was prevented from 
giving full employment to M. Nugent’s zeal and I must add for M. 
La Valiniere’s credit, that when I declined granting him leave to 
administer the Sacraments to the Canadian refugees, it was for the 
reason, because I had no power to do it. Otherwise, I have sucha 
conviction of his many qualities that I should gladly have indulged 
the wishes of those good people who solicited and of this I beg to 
inform him.”—{MSS. copy. Georgetown University]. 

Otto, the French Consul at New York, writing to Comte Vergennes, 
the Minister of France at Paris, on January 29, 1786, said: 


ASSEMBLES THE FRENCH 


“M. de la Valiniére assembles the French who are in his house. 
He preaches regularly to them every Sunday and he assures me he 
is persuaded that if there were a French Church here, it would, with- 
out doubt, attract a great number of his countrymen.” [Bancroft's 
Formation of the Constitution. p. 77]. 


On January 26, 1786, Father Farmer, of Philadelphia, wrote Rev. 
John Carroll, ‘From, or of M. De la Valiniére, I heard nothing since 
I wrote to him, as I sometime ago mentioned to you.”’ 

On February 25, 1786, Father Farmer wrote that he had trans- 
mitted to La Valiniére, who was still in that city, “‘powers to perform 
parochialia, without restrictions to the French,” and this gentleman 
had informed him of the state of affairs, as he had been requested to 
do; ‘‘that scandals had ceased and all was quiet there.” 


In a letter of March 30, he mentions the intention of M. De la Vali- 
niere, to leave New York for the Illinois. With the labors of his minis- 
try he found time to compose a catechism in both French and English, 
and formed numerous projects for the erection of churches and semi- 
naries in the principal cities. Having failed to obtain, through the 
influence of the French Ambassador (M. Barbe Marbois), permission 
to buy an old Protestant church in New York City, which he intended 
to use for the Catholics, he felt discouraged and asked Bishop Car- 
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roll’s leave to travel West. He was allowed to do so and was even 
invested with the faculties of a Vicar General. 


Goinc To THE ILLINoIs. 

Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, of Philadelphia, on April 12, 1786, wrote 
Rev. John Carroll, Superior: ‘“‘La Valiniere, who thinks to leave 
New York on Monday after Quasimodo, is composing a Catechism in 
English and French which my correspondent is afeard not to be suffi- 
cient concerning the English language and also perhaps to serve upon 
those of our communion he wisheth we might see it before it is put 
to press, but the time is too short. The gentleman’s trunks for his 
journey to the Illinois are already here.” 

The Catechism referred to was titled: 

DIALOGUE CURIEUX ET INTERESSANT ENTRE MR. BONDESIR ET LE 

Dr. BREVILOG, EN FRANCAIS ET EN ANGLAIS.” 

Dr. Shea says; (History of the Church, p. 431, note) ‘in which the 
printer strangely Protestantized his English.’’ It is probable, how- 
ever, that printer ‘followed copy,” as Father Farmer’s New York 
correspondent declared La Valiniere ‘‘was not sufficient in the 
English.’’ Father La Valiniere describes himself in the title as ‘‘having 
suffered great persecution for the cause of America in the last war 
and having been obliged to take refuge in the United States.” 


No copy of this catechism isin the State Library at Albany, 
nor in the New York Historical Society, nor in the Lenox Library 
of New York. 

“He came to Philadelphia and, making a brief rest at Old St. 
Joseph’s with Fathers Farmer and Molyneux, he ‘made his way as 
a pedestrian to Pittsburg and descending the Ohio in a batteau,’ 
journeyed on to Kaskaskia, where he became in 1786, Pastor and Vicar 
General. The register of that Old Church yet exists with his signature 
as “‘Pretre, Vic. Gen. Miss. de la St. Famille.’—{U. S. C. H. Mag. 
XIII, p. 43-] 

He had no sooner reached his destination than he began to wage war 
against Father St. Pierre, a discalced Carmelite, who had served as 
Chaplain in Rochambeau’s Army, and of whom |’Abbé J. H. Laval, 
quoted by John Gilmary Shea, says that he was certainly one of the 
most remarkable priests who had administered the parish of St. 
Gabriel (in Louisiana). 
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The following relation of his doings while Vicar General of the 
Illinois, is set forth from the annexed documents obtained from the 
Papers of the Continental Congress in the Library of Congress. 

Congress at the time was in session at New York. The documents 
were sent to that body to show the condition prevailing in that far- 
distant country then under Congressional direction. The documents 
are an important contribution to the history of the Church “‘in all the 
Districts North of the Ohio, along the Mississippi, Wabash and 
Miami” Rivers. 

In the translation some of the words used show the translator not 
to have been a Catholic or, if such, not well versed in the proper use 
of terms commonly used among English Catholics to express the 
French equivalent, such as ‘‘Parson’’ for Priest or Pastor; Great Mass 
for High Mass. Nevertheless, no change is made in order to con- 
form to modern usage. 


Copy oF A LETTER FROM HUET DE 1A VALINIERE, VICAR GEN- 
ERAL TO THE PEOPLE OF CAHOs. 

Gentlemen and beloved children thro’ our Lord 
the ill-grounded reports circulated concerning Me your Pastor 
having reach’d Us, We have thought Ourselves oblig’d to elucidate 
them. therefore We have taken the assistance of the Worshipful 
father Bernard & others with whose lights We have discover’d 
the malignity of those who have invented the same. We are therefore 
very much pleas’d that we can impart you the joy We feel thereat, 
& persuaded that this will give you as much pleasure as to Ourselves, 
We dare flatter Ourselves that in recompense you will do your pos- 
sible to give him as to your lawful Pastor all the satisfaction that may 
depend from your Services. 

The present shall be read after the Sermon of the parochial Mass, 
& affixed to the door of the church. In testimony whereof We have 
signed. Cahos the Seventeenth Day of October One thousand 
Seven hundred & eighty six. Signed: 

PIERRE HUET DE LA VALINIERE, Priest Vicar. 

A copy conform to the original deposited in my office 

signed LA BUXIERE, Notary Public. 

I certify the above to be a true & literal translation from the ori- 
ginal. New-york, feb’ 7" 1788. 

B: tardiveau 

[Papers of Continental Congress, Vol. 48, folio 71.] 
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Copy OF A LETTER FROM M.DELA VALINIERE TO MONSIEUR LA 
BUXIERE OF THE 11th oF APRIL, 1787. 
Sir: 

I have been assur’d that I can not address myself better than to 
you to inform the gentlemen of Cahokia of a most interesting busi- 
ness. I, therefore, request you to read them the following letter. 

Letter from M. Huet de La Valiniere Vicar General in all the Dis- 
tricts North of the Ohio, call’d Belle riviére, along the Mississippi, 
Wabash, Miamee, to Messieurs of Cahokia 

Greeting & Blessing thro’ our Lord. 

We have felt, Our beloved children, as much Satisfaction in letting 
you enjoy a Parson whom you Seem’d to wish for, as we have now 
reason to be sorry, for fear he may be more prejudicial than useful 
to you. You have not been ignorant that We have been determin’d 
thereto merely thro’ condescension to the opinion of the Worshipful 
father Bernard and another who, we were told, was in the same 
sentiments. You will now be able to decide yourselves, from a slen- 
der part of the reason he gives Us, Whether our regret be just & 
lawful. You See whether the ideas which he strives to inspire Us 
with on your account be to your credit, and whether a parish with 
which our Seminary at Quebec has always had room to be satisfied, 
deserves to be held out as not acknowledging their true Superiors, 
or not. 

The commission which the Most High, and He who represents him 
here, has charg’d Us with, having oblig’d Us to that Monsieur your 
Pastor, tho’ in latin for fear of scandal, as follows, you could not 
imagine what answer he made Us. 


LETTER FROM M. THE VICAR GENERAL TO FATHER PIERRE ACTING 
IN THE CAPACITY OF PARSON AT CAHOKIA, DATED 22d 1787. 

father, there are some who say that you have administered the 
Sacrament of marriage in a prohibited Season, namely in the Lent. 
We do not know whether this be true or false. However, as it is 
some time since you had pow’r to dispense, you have committed 
two faults; the one in marrying a Catholick with a Protestant woman, 
the other in marrying them during the Lent on the day of St. Joseph, 
without mentioning any other dispensation but of two publications. 
Whereas, moreover, you have given at St. Genevieve a dispensation 
which is void for want of a right. Since my coming had taken from 
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you all pow’rs, I am afraid you will do the same thing. therefore 
I beseech Your Reverence to give me no occasion to blame you 
You have read the Special Commission which has been given to Us 
concerning you and Mr. Gibault. Now, when you ask’d Us for the 
pow’rs, I have certainly given you only an ordinary Jurisdiction. 
Wherefore, if you have made Such a marriage, it is at least illegal, 
if it is not void, on account of the prohibited Season. Now, if you 
have granted other dispensations either of affinity or relationship, 
don’t neglect, I beseech you, to write to Us on the Subject, that I 
give you leave to reinstate them. Hitherto nothing shall transpire 
in the public, provided after the reception of this letter you cease 
to behave So for the future. You shall observe the same order 
touching all dispensations, & absolutions in reserv’d cases, when there 
is not an impossibility of having recourse to Us. 

You wou’d not believe, Our beloved children, that this Gentle- 
man is not asham’d to assure Us that he has indeed done the thing 
of which he is accus’d, but that far from having committed a fault 
in all that he invites Us on the contrary to do as he has done. 

It is no wonder that a gentleman who has never been in the Semin- 
ary, nor been a’Curate shou’d be ignorant of the rules, and one might 
have pardon’d him his faults, as you see I offer’d it to him, if he had 
acknowledg’d them, & manifested an intention of reforming. But 
he had rather hold out the inhabitants, & perhaps their wives, as the 
sole masters from whom he must receive instructions concerning 
his Ministry. We thought that, as he can read, he might have 
look’d into his Common prayer-book (Rituel) & the Registers to 
see whether he wou’d have found any of the tracks which he wanted 
to tread on. Besides, We were not so far off but he might have con- 
sulted Us or Some other Priest. But, wishing to lift up the Standard 
of rebellion, he is not satisfied with raising those of this parish, but 
he dares to assure Us that there wou’d hardly one be found amongst 
you who wou’d receive Us as Grand Vicar. He says that you say 
upon Our account Such horrid & So many things that We disdain to 
repeat them; but We may shew them when time & opportunity serves. 

However, it may be, Our beloved Brethren, before Congress 
decide upon it, as the salvation of your Souls must principally be 
our care, and as that gentleman seems to be firmly resolv’d to go on, 
We Warn you, in the name of that God who has sent Us, and of the 
Bishop of Quebec who has given Us his pow’rs, (if however he has 
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any here, did he say) & of the most Worshipful Préfet Apostolick 
entrusted by the Pope with the government of this country, that all 
Dispensations, or Absolutions in reserv’d cases, when recourse may 
be had to Us, will be null, if that Gentleman gives it without express 
permission in writing from Us concerning the same. And if it comes 
to your Knowledge that he has given any, inform Us of it as soon as 
possible, that we beg of the Reverend father Bernard, & that we 
give him Special commission to remedy all that is past. 

By so doing, Our beloved Brethren, you will prove that what he 
imputes to you in his writings which are in Our hands is nothing but 
an imposture on his part, & that you are not accomplices of his faults. 

In the mean while we are, with a tender & respectful affection thro’ 
Jesus-Christ, our beloved Children 

Your most humble Servant 
Signed P. Huet de la Valiniere 
VICAR GENERAL 

A Copy conform to the original deposited in my office. Signed 
Labuxiere Notary public. 

I certify the above to be a true & literal translation from the 
original. 

New-york, february the 7th 1788. 
B: Tardiveau. 
[Papers of Continental Congress, Vol. 48, folio 65.] 


Copy OF THE LETTER WRITTEN BY THE INHABITANTS OF CAHOKIA 
TO M. DE LA VALINIERE IN ANSWER TO THAT HE WROTE THEM THE 
11th APRIL 1787. 

Sir, 

We have seen & read with a clear & audible voice, in the assembly 
of the inhabitants of Caho convened this day Sunday after the Great 
Mass of this parish, your letter bearing date the 11th of April present 
month, to us address’d & which has been handed by Mr. La Buxiere. 
We answer the same by declaring to you all of us with an unanimous 
voice that M. de St. Pierre our Parson, Pastor & Missionary has all 
our confidence, & that we have only to praise & applaud him & the 
spiritual zeal with which he instructs us as well as our children. It is 
in vain that you expect to robb us of the confidence we repose in 
him, his attachment to us & his disinterestedness is known to us, 
therefore, Sir, dispense writing us any thing more disadvantageous 
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to the conduct of a Priest as worthy of respect as M. de St. Pierre 
whom we all reverence. As to the marriage which he has celebrated 
in our parish on St. Joseph’s day, he had lawful reasons so to do. 
His conduct in all the cases which you impute to him in the letter 
you write us is irreproachable, and you give us to understand that 
the hatred which you have conceiv’d against the dignity of our Parson 
is the only motive which actuates you. We are very much affronted 
at the shocking & insulting expressions you make use of in vour 
letter when you say that he has need of our instructions & those of 
our wives to conduct himself. Such a discourse savours of irony & 
diffamatory libel. together with the trouble & disunion you have 
spread in the villages of this shore since you are here are sufficient 
to determine us to declare to you that we will never receive or con- 
sider you as Grand Vicar of the Illinois. The tranquility which we 
enjoy is so dear to us that we wou'd be justly afraid, from the expres- 
sions you make use of publickly & the censures you throw out against 
the most honest people, that you wou’d extinguish the lamp of 
religion. We apprehend we need not say more. this is sufficient 
to evidence our sentiments towards you & shew you that we are not 
dispos’d, and will never submit to receive you as Grand Vicar, 
desiring you not to expose yourself, except you have good orders 
from His Lordship the Bishop of Quebec & M. de Mongolfier to whom 
we write on your account. And even should you have such orders, 
we would see then whether we must determine ourselves to it. We 
have thought it was incumbent on us to send a copy of this present to 
Messrs. Lachause, Janis, St. James & Vital Bauvais to dissuade them 
from the prostitution you wanted to make of our Pastor. We hope 
they will return him all their esteem, if perchance he had lost it. 
Therefore, Sir, Keep yourself quiet in your parish & don’t seek to 
sow trouble & disunion between our Pastor & us. It wou’d be 
impossible for you to succeed in it, and be assur’d that all letters or 
writings coming from you shall be rejected & to you sent back with- 
out being read. We shall treat with contempt all censures & diff- 
amations which your vengeance might suggest you against us. 
that’s what can certify to you the inhabitants of Cahokia under- 
written. 

M. La Buxiere Notary is enjoined to deposit the present letter in 
his office that recourse may be had thereto when necessary & to send 
copies thereof to M. de la Valiniere, to Messrs. Janis, La chause, 
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St. Genie & Vital Bauvais. Cahokia the twenty-second day of April 
One thousand seven hundred & eighty seven. Signed on the original 
f° Saucier, J. B‘* Lacroix, Lebrun, Chatel, Ant. Girardin, Ch. 
Ducharme, Dubuque Comot, Dumay, Gervais. 
A copy conform to the original deposited in my office. 
Signed LA BUXIERE Notary public. 

I certify the above to be a true & literal translation from the 

original. 
' New-york feb’ 7*" 1788. 
B: TARDIVEAU. 

Vol. 48, folio 81. A duplicate of this letter is in the Archives of 
Quebec Archdiocese. THE RESEARCHES has a translation of it more 
in accord with Catholic usage, but preference is given to the translation 
laid before Congress. 

FATHER DE PIERRE’S DEFENSE. 
Sir, 

I send you the letters which you think you stand in need of ; besides 
the recantation of all the calumnies which the well-known Gentleman 
has divulg’d against me, after confessing the falsehood of them, which 
he has wrote with his own hand & caus’d to be posted up here, at 
Prairie du rocher & at Kaskaskia. In regard to the faults which he 
has objected me in his letter written to the Inhabitants of this parish 
I must enter into some eclaircissements. I have married Mr. Reith 
a Catholic with Miss Camp on St. Joseph’s day. He finds fault with 
it because the latter was a Protestant. But, as I am from a country 
where Catholicks & Protestants live together, as likewise in some 
Provinces of france where I liv’d, I think I have more knowledge of 
such marriages. By a Pragmatic Sanction the ‘“‘Dutch’’ Catholick 
Priests are oblig’d to marry persons of different religions without any 
difficulty. Lewis the 16th has ordain’d it so in the diocese of Mar- 
seilles & others in the year 1780. Concerning the American States, 
you know full well that it makes no difficulty there; on the contrary 
the Apostolick Prefet himself has married his niece to a Protestant. 
He made a great bustle because I married them on St. Joseph’s day 
without making in the register mention of a dispensation from pro- 
hibited time, viz.,the Lent. But please to observe the custom of this 
country & several others of marrying on that Holyday. Where cus- 
tom supplies the place of laws, there is no need of dispensation nor of 
mentioning it in the register. Howbeit, after his arrival I have con- 
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tinued the functions of Parson at Ste.Genevieve a Spanish parish, 
untill the house which was destin’d for me here was repair’d where I 
have given dispensation of relationship to Mr. Pierre Daubichon & 
his cousin Miss Daumur. He pretends that his coming had taken 
from me the pow’r of dispensing, that cannot extend to the other 
shore where he has never had the least pow’r. The marriage which 
I have celebrated here was also on St. Joseph’s day, & that was of a 
girl whose dying father expir’d the next day & had begg’d of me that 
he might have the consolation of seeing his Daughter married before 
his death. Had that Gentleman been receiv’d as Grand Vicar, still 
it was a case of impossibility to have recourse to him. 

The answer which the Inhabitants have made him gives you suffi- 
ciently to know the complaints. But observe that he has wrote here 
a letter wherein he represents His Lordship the Bishop & Mr. Mongol- 
fier Grand Vicar of Quebec as his greatest enemies, it is for that reason 
they have told him that they have wrote on his acompt to those 
Gentlemen, & that even their favorable answer in behalf will not 
perhaps determine them to receive him as Grand Vicar. They don’t 
mean by that to refuse Mr. Carrol as lawful ecclesiastical Superior. 
The Inhabitants know likewise very well that the Worshipful Apos- 
tolic Préfet cannot employ a priest suspended by his Bishop before 
he be previously absolved, and as the greater part of the Canadians 
who came here last year, have affirm’d to us that he has been suspend- 
ed in Canada, we wou’d wish to know whether he has been absolv’d 
or no before we receive him altho’ his letters which he pretends to 
have from the Worshipful Apostolic Prefect be not in good order being 
intermix’d with English & Latin, & in several places dash’d & inter- 
lined. 

If the bearer of this does not set off before the Court have drawn 
up the Petition setting forth the most grievous complaints against 
him you shall have it subjoin’d to these. 

A good journey, my respects to the Colonel & Captain Zeagler. 
Perhaps I shall have the honor to see you at Poste Vincennes if you 
don’t leave that place before the middle of October. I have the 
honor to be with the most profound respect 

Sir, your most humble & obedient Servant 
Signed DE St PIERRE. 
Kaos 17th 7>* 1787. 
Postscript 























The Calumniator has had the malice to tell several persons even in 
the confession-box, from the pulpit, & lately to Mr. Trotier that I am 
not a Priest, after he has examin’d my papers with the Reverend 
father Bernard & the Parson of Ste. Genevieve, and of that calumny, 
of which he has never nam’d the author, the inclos’d recantation has 
been. The Colonel has seen them lately & found them in very good 
order. 

To Mr. Tardiveau at Mr. Jean B‘* Beauvais’s 

Kaskaskia. 

I certify the above to be a true & literal translation from the origi- 

nal. 
New-york feb *e 7 1738. 
B: Tardiveau. 


Vol. 48, folto 85. 


FATHER DE LA VALINIERE RELATES TO CONGRESS THE OPPRESSION 
SUFFERED BY THE ILLINOIS COUNTRY. 


On August 26, 1787, Father Valiniere sent to Charles Thomson, 
Secretary of the Continental Congress, a very long reply to his letter 
of August 24, 1786, in which he “‘thanked the Honorable Congress”’ as 
“we have been exposed to many troubles.” As the “present 
country”’ is ‘“‘under the oppression we can but receive gladly whatso- 
ever may come to us under the august name of your honorable 
assembly.” 

He sent papers by which Congress could ‘‘judge how great has been 
and is still our oppression; our misery since the beginning of our 
union with America.” He sent ‘“‘a French petition or complaint that 
was sent to the Governor of Virginia, but the bearer (Mr. M. Carty), 
has been killed on his way to the Fall.’”’ So that the people were 
“still in the poorest condition where one may be in.” 

He sets forth a recital of grievances and concludes by saying: 

Now I think I have satisfied to my duty for the deffense of the 
widows, orphans, and innocents against guilty. I hope the hon! 
congress will be so good as to send us some sober man, who be not 
easy to be surprised, having no regard, but for the written proofs to 
know the truth. and especially avoiding the adulators, and consult- 
ing the public Registry &c. as did already that hon’ assemblée. 
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So with all the good people here I will offer willingly my vows and 
sacrifices for the blessing of the united States forever, being with the 
utmost respects 

Sir, of you and the hon' Congress 

The most humble and respectful servant Peter Huet de la Valiniére 
Minister of the gospel, Priest and general Vicar. 

Kaskakias Aug. 26, 1787. 

Let me-humbly beseach also the honorable Congress to grant ime 
the interest of my note, written on the Register’s office january 28, 
1786. the principal that is due to me is one thousand Seven hun- 
dred dollars, bearing interest at six per cent from the 19 Aug 
1782. 

DE LA VALINIERE priest. 

From the Papers of the Continental Congress, Vol. 48, folio 19. 

[Letter of La Valiniere with additions. 


CHARGES OF THE INHABITANTS TO CONGRESS AGAINST FATHER DE 
LA VALINIERE. 


We the underwritten certify the following facts to be Sincere & 
true, Viz.: 

That Mr. De la Valiniere, Parson of this parish, has insisted that 
Negroes who intended to marry shou’d be publish’d in the same manner 
as the Whites are at the Parochial Mass, & that they shou’d pay the 
same price for licences. 

That Mr. Janis, first Captain of the militia, intending to marry one 
of his Negromen without submitting to these unexampled forms & 
extortions, said Mr. De la Valiniere threaten’d to excommunicate 
him, & preach’d openly against him in a manner equally indecent & 
injurious, indicating him by his words & gestures, & saying that he 
was excommunicated. 

That Mr. de la Valiniere has publickly declar’d that Mr. De S* 
Pierre, formerly Parson of this parish & now of that of Cahokia, was 
not a Priest. That, having been severely reprimanded for this 
calumny by the Parson of St. Louis, he recanted publickly & by 
writing and that, nevertheless, he has, since, renew’d, & continues 
still to support that scandalous assertion. 

That he has endeavour’d to prohibit to married people the ful- 
filling of the matrimonial duties on Sundays & Holy days, on all 
fast days & during the Lent. 
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That he has oblig’d Mr. Corset, Clerk of the parish, to make public 
penance in the church with a burning taper in his hand, for having 
given the water of baptism to a child of Mr. Vital Bauvais, & threa- 
ten’d this last gentleman with excommunication for having suffer’d 
it. 

That he has frequently insulted from the pulpit very respectable 
persons of both sexes, indicating them so as not to be mistaken. 

That he has attempted to extort the Tythe upon the labour which 
Masters allow their Slaves, according to ancient custom, on Sundays 
& stated hours of other days for their own private profit. 

That he has incited citizens to renew Superannuated lawsuits, & 
revive differences extinct by time. That he has therein acted the 
parts of Attorney, Sollicitor, & States-Attorney. 

That he has call’d the principal inhabitants Tories, Rebels, Traitors 
to the state, and Seditious; because they bore impatiently the ty- 
ranny which he wanted to exercise over them. 

That, after Col. Harmar’s departure, he upbraided the Inhabitants 
from the pulpit, for having accompanied on their return those people 
who had done them so much harm. 

That the Sieur Aimé declares that said M. De la Valiniére told 
him that he was happy to see that Col. Harmar had -associated in 
this country with none but the rascals & good-for-nothing fellows; 
which includes (with an exception of three or four persons dear to 
Mr. De la Valiniére from a conformity of principles) all the rest of 
the people whose docility & Submission to Congress Col. Harmar has 
acknowleg’d at the same time that he was pleas’d to give them une- 
quivocal proofs of his Sensibility to their attachment to his person. 

That he has repeatedly said that there was here three or four 
persons only who might render the country happy, & that the Inhab- 
itants were averse to it: which three or four persons so much respected 
by M. De la Valiniere are odious to the people, are perpetually 
endeavoring to keep them in bondage, and have calumniated the 
character of the nation. 

That he has declar’d from the pulpit that he had it in his pow’r to 
do the Inhabitants much harm, as he had the advantage of speaking 
both languages: and that he has always strove to intimidate them by 
threatening to write to Congress & intimating that he had much 
influence there. 

That said M. De la Valiniére was us’d to preach with so much 
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fury & so little decency against all the principal Inhabitants that 
many have been oblig’d to decline going to church. 

That said M. De la Valiniére performs the.divine Service alternate- 
ly in this parish & that of Prairie du rocher distant five leagues; & 
that, he having gone one Sunday to the latter, Mr. francis Corset, 
Clerk of the church, rung the bell at the usual hour, and as it has 
always been practis’d said prayers to which were present the Inhabi- 
tants, & among others those who, from fear of being insulted, had 
hitherto absented themselves from church. That the Sunday fol- 
lowing M. De la Valiniere preach’d with his aceustom’d fury against 
those who had assisted to prayers, Said they were excommunicated, 
& forbid them to enter the church in his absence. That sometime 
after, the same thing having happen’d, he bolted the church-door 
inside the next Sunday before he set off for Prairie du rocher. 

That he has canvass’d to get himself appointed Interpreter for the 
Court, & not Succeeding has prophan’d the pulpit by indecent re- 
proaches to the Inhabitants for refusing him. 

That he has denied confession & the Sacrament to Several persons, 
for no other reason but that he hated them; & not only has refus’d 
those persons the Spiritual Succours of the church, but also to their 
children whose only crime was to be the offspring of men who cou’d 
not help censuring M. De la Valiniere’s furious temper. 

That Mr. Bienvenu having purchas’d forty Bushels of Seed wheat 
for which the Tythe had already been paid to the Parson & being 
simple enough to go & ask him if he must pay it again, Mr. De la 
Valiniere not only said he must, & oblig’d him to pay it a second time; 
but, in order to establish that iniquitous doctrine in the village, he 
preach’d on that subject the following Sunday, indecently calling 
Mr. Bienvenu a fool & a rascal who was either ignorant of or wanted 
to robb him of his due. 

That, it being customary for a great number of the inhabitants to 
meet together on the three last days of Carnival in the house of Mis- 
tress Brazeau, who was us’d once every year to convene her numer- 
ous family in order to be merry together, M. De la Valiniere preached 
that they assembled to talk of State-business; that he wou’d inform 
Congress of it; that they must fear being annihilated ; that he had the 
gift of both languages & wou’d destroy them. . 

That Mr. Janis having employ’d him to say Mass, the price of which 
has always been two livres in produce, Spanish Bons or peltry, M. 
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De la Valiniere insisted upon two livres in Specie, four in peltry, or 
five in Bons. that he wanted to persuade him to have a great many 
candles burning during Mass, Saying that each candle was as meri- 
torious as a Mass. This Sacrilegious assertion was dictated by the 
vilest interest, because agreeable to custom the candles, after Mass, 
belong to the Parson. 

That M. De la Valiniere never hardly ascends the pulpit to preach 
the word of God; but only to insult his parishioners. 

That he has latterly Said to Mr. Barbeau, County-Lieutenant of 
this District & inhabitant of Prairie du rocher, that he wou’d inter- 
dict the church of that parish, because Mr. De St. Pierre Said Mass 
there as he went by. 

In consequence of all these facts & a great number of others which 
we pass over in Silence, the Underwritten are of opinion that M. De 
la Valiniere is a perturbator of the public peace, a dangerous man by 
the fury of his disposition, the theo’ cratick despotism with which he 
wants to govern us, the violence of his passions, & the maxims which 
he strives to establish & which we judge contrary to the American 
Constitution, to Sound reason, & good morals. 

Deliberated at Kaskaskia the 21°* day of 7 °* 1787. 

We shall only add that Mr. De la Valiniere has refus’d to go & 
baptize Mr. Bienvenu’s Negro-wench who was on the point of death, 
as also an Indian boy living at Mr. Janis’s. 

Signed, Vital Bauvais, La chause, Janis, L Brazeau Thimoté de 
Monbreun, J. S. G. Bauvais. 
I certify the above to be a true & literal translation from the 
original. 
New-york, febY 8‘" 1788. 
B. Tardiveau. 
Vol. 48, folio 205. 
LETTER OF FATHER DE SAINT PIERRE. 

Sir, I have receiv’d your’s of the 4" 7°** the inhabitants, since the 
atrival of Mr. Trotier have held several assemblies wherein they have 
pass’d their decisions which you shall receive by the bearer of mine. 

In regard to the concession of four leagues square they have 
form’d some doubts, especially that you asked also the tenth for the 
confirmation but I have exposed you the contrary, and at the same 
time they are not capable of promising it to you without me, because 
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the treasury-Procurator has the disposal of it in conjunction with 
their Deputies agreeable to the donation from the Seminary of Quebec 
which you have read. 

Let that rest. on my own part I beg of you by the zeal you have 
for the ecclesiastick good, to get a confirmation of the concessions 
altho’ the ancient possessions & rights have confirm’d it in the peace 
between the Americans & English, I do not find superfluous & need- 
less that confirmation, as also that in my office which you will obtain 
more easily by saying that I was in the french auxiliary army for the 
states, as you know from my certificates which I have shewn likewise 
to Mr. Harmar. On your return you shall have your choice of a fine 
plantation within the four leagues for your trouble. 

After all you know the troubles in which M. de la Valiniere 
throws Mr. Gibault, the best inhabitants of Kas Kaos, prairie du 
Rocher, has thrown & throws every day, how he deranges the good 
intelligence with the Spanish priests our neighbors. Render us, I 
beseech you, the service of exposing the whole to the Honorable Con- 
gress, that they may please to oblige Mr. John Carrol Préfet Apos- 
tolick to take all ecclesiastical pow’rs from him if he has given him 
any, & drive him out of our country, & confirm Mr. Gibault in his 
former office of Grand Vicar, which he has always exercised with 
honor & satisfaction to his brethren, our neighbours, & all the Christ- 
ians. It is also well known how he has exerted himself for Congress 
at alltimes. I have expos’d the same to Mr. Harmar in latin knowing 
that he is well learnt in that tongue, and I don’t doubt but he will 
support vour endeavours in his letters to Congress. I have some ac- 
counts with late Mr. Carton &c. a good journey. I have the honor 
to be with respect, Sir, your most humble & most obedient servant, 
Signed De Saint Pierre. 

to Mr. Tardiveau at Mr. Jean Baptiste Bauvais’s 
Kaskaskia. 

I certify the above to be a true & literal translation from the origi- 
nal. 

New-york feby 7th, 1788. B: Tardiveau. 

Vol. 48, folio 75. 

THE TRANSLATOR DENOUNCES FATHER DE LA VALINIERE AS A 
“RELIGIOUS DESPOT.”’ 

Sir, 
I take the liberty to address your Excellency on a Subject which, 
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tho’ personal to myself, in the first instance, is so Closely connected 
with the interests of the people whom I have the honor to represent, 
that I think myself Justifiable in troubling your Excellency upon this 
occasion. 

The French and American Inhabitants of Post St. Vincent and the 
Illinois Country having unanimously chosen me for their Agent to 
Congress, I conceive it to be my duty not to enter upon the business 
on which I have been Delegated, untill I can previously convince that 
honorable Body that my Constituents have sent a Man, if not of 
abilities, at least of a fair & unblemish’d character. I have been so 
generally known in different parts of this Continent, for ten years 
past that I have resided in America without experiencing any personal 
reflections, that my feelings are wounded at finding myself, for the 
first time, under the necessity of vindicating my Character from a 
base assassination. Having been very little concern’d in the passions 
and pursuits of Mankind, I have always sought and, untill this day, 
found my Security against envy and malice in an upright conscience 
and under the Shield of the obscurity in which, from inclination as 
well as from principle I have hitherto chosen to wrap myself up. 
But who can expect to furnish his career & flatter himself to escape 
to the end the Sting of calumny? 

Gentlemen, whose esteem it would be my greatest pride to deserve, 
have been pleas’d to inform me that Congress have received letters 
from Kaskaskia, in which some pains have been taken to represent 
me in a very disadvantageous light. Who the writers may be I 
neither wish nor care to know. The dark assassin I despise. But, 
Sir, after a tolerably long race ‘‘run’”’ in the Paths of honor and in- 
tegrity; after spending my whole life-time, not in the Pursuits of 
Pleasure or interest, but in the acquisition of those Silent and obscure 
virtues which secure the esteem of all good men; to find myself Sud- 
denly traduced by an invisible enemy; and much more, to be 
ignorant of the charges brought against my character, this Sir, is 
truly a melancholy Situation, especially for one who has more Sen- 
sibility than intrigue and has never been hackney’d in the ways of 
the world. 

Being therefore, reduced to the necessity of defending myself at 
random against attacks in the Dark, I can only take notice of two 
particulars which the Gentlemen above mentioned have been gener- 
ous enough to communicate to me. 
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The unknown writer (unknown to me I mean) Asserts that I have 
made use of undue influence to procure a few Signatures to the Powers 
given me by the People in the Illinois Country, and that I have taken 
illiberal advantages of them in regard to the pay to be allowed me for 
my Services. 

Concerning this latter part of the accusation; will any Gentleman 
think that it was criminal in me to Stipulate a compensation for my 
expenses and the Sacrifice of my time and business? But, Sir, that 
there may not remain the shadow of a Suspicion that the People were 
either threaten’d or decoyed into any Compact with me, which might 
be disagreeable to themselves; and on the contrary, to put it beyond 
the Possibility of a Doubt that it was an Act of their free will and 
unanimous consent, I am willing to deposit into the hands of Congress 
the Contracts pass’d between us, and to depend altogether upon the 
Generosity and Gratitude of my Countrymen for my Salary. In the 
mean while let not any Interest of mine be prejudicial to those of my 
constituents. If the Idea of emoluments being promis’d me were 
capable of retarding the effect of their Petitions, let that new Sacrifice 
be added to those I have already had the happiness to make to the 
well being of mankind. 

With respect to the former part of the charge I hope it will suffi- 
ciently appear, by the Credentials I shall have the honor to present 
to Congress, that the People were all unanimous in freely choosing me 
for their Agent; a few only at Kaskaskia excepted, who were under 
the influence of more than human Power. Give me leave, Sir, to lay 
before your Excellency Sundry other Papers which I expect will 
clearly shew what sort of a man he is whom I have good reasons to 
Suspect to be at the bottom of this mystery of Iniquity. His motives 
I perfectly well understand. A Religious Despot, who wishes to bear 
all before him in the name of the Deity, cou’d not but hate the only 
man, perhaps, in that whole Country who, he knew, wou’d never 
Stoop to kiss with reverential awe the Sacred Shackles in which he 
keeps all the rest of those unfortunate Inhabitants. As to his At- 
tempts at being ludicrous on my occasion, as that is but a weak 
screan from the Stings of conscience, I do from ‘‘my”’ Soul pity him. 
Would ‘to God he were allways inclin’d to be merry, and that his 
passions were never of a Darker complexion! 

I shall not, Sir, pursue any farther this Justification of myself. 
The noble pride of a mind, far above the level of such creatures as 
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this man and two or three of his vile adherents makes me already 
feel degraded in my own opinion, by the necessity I have been under 
of descending to vindicate myself against them. 

However, they shall not even be gratified in their expectations 
of raising in my breast the faintest emotion of resentment or anger: 
the only Sentiment they may expect from me is the utmost contempt. 

With the Greatest respect I have the honor to be Sir 

Your Excellency’s Most Obedient & Most Humble 
Servant 
B: Tardiveau. 
New York, Feb” g*" 1788. 

His Excellency The President of Congress. 

Vol. 48, folio 197. 

Endorsed® Rec’d Feb. 12, 1788. 

Feb. 13 Referred. Mr. Wadsworth. 
Mr. Irvine. 
Mr. White. 

Judging by the following letter, Mr. de la Valiniere had renounced, 
since sometime, the urging of his claims against the Montreal Semin- 
ary, but he had not given up his plan of going back to Canada there 
to labor and to end his days. And as he had already treated with 
two or three Governors, he had attained his third Bishop, Monseig- 
neur Hubert, successor to Mgr. Desglis. 

This document, dated May 26, 1787, reads as follows: 

“My Lord, the manner in which I expressed myself in my last 
(the receipt of which I ignore) regarding my forced renunciation to 
my rights at the Seminary, might perhaps betray an interest the idea 
of which my past conduct towards the poor belies. Nevertheless, as 
the least suspicion of such a weakness might prevent the good I might 
do in your diocese and that I certainly do not here, I can assure Your 
Lordship that howsoever little a parish You assure Your Lordship 
may give me, provided I may be useful to the Salvation of Souls, I 
will always have enough, and I prefer that others than myself do 
foolish things. Do me the honor of answering me as soon as possible. 

“T know of no news, I meddle neither with war nor peace and I seek 
in vain for the latter; it is for that I came from the extremity of the 
world; nevertheless the enemy of our salvation still pursues and dis- 
turbs me here....... ‘ 

“T will go therefore, and fall down at your feet...... 
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“If I have committed any fault, although I am not aware of it, 
it should be wiped out by what they have made me suffer. The idea 
I had conceived, in order to procure peace as well for my enemies as 
for myself, of going to establish religion at Charlestown, has vanished, 
because the consul at New York, as well as many others, has assured 
me that that country is so unhealthy that no European can live there 
beyond the age of forty. And moreover libertinage is, they say, as 
common there as in the Islands (West Indies). That is the reason 
why I prefer this French Country where I find only the last named of 
these inconveniences. But as a hare pursued by dogs always returns 
to his seat, so do I desire that Canada which ordained me a priest and 
to which I still can render some service, receive the last fruits of my 
priesthood as well as it has received the first. 

I have the honor to be 

P. HUET DE LA VALINIERE, Vicar General. 


At the Kas of the Illinois, 

26 May, 1787. 

Strange to say Mr. de St. Pierre likewise desired to leave his parish 
for Canada. He wrote an elegant Latin epistle on the subject to 
M. Payet, then curé of Detroit. He too, like de la Valiniére, complains 
of the people—pessimis hominibus—who fear neither God nor 
law; The Bishop of Quebec was not disposed to grant the request of 
either. Besides since 1783, the country of the Illinois and Tama- 
rois had passed over to the English Americans, and it was the Préfect 
Apostolic of the United States who should provide for those missions. 

Regarding this change of jurisdiction several letters were exchanged 
between Propaganda, Mr. Carroll and Bishop Hubert. 

In 1788, to Rev. John Carroll asking for information concerning 
Mr. de la Valiniere ‘‘who, said he, was provided with favorable attes- 
tations on the part of his ecclesiastical superiors of Canada,’’ Monseig- 
neur Hubert answered on October 6, 1788. 

eetea “Please remark that M. De la Valiniére is a man of good 
morals, but that his restless character is capable of causing great 
trouble to his confreres, as we have experienced in Canada.”’ 

Major John F. Hamtramck, a Canadian Catholic, who had served 
in the Revolution as Captain in the Fifth New York Regiment, was 
in 1788 the General Commandant at Post Vincennes. On October 
of that year wrote General Harmer that ‘‘he had information from 
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Mr. de la Valiniere, the priest at Kaskaskia, that the commandant at 
St. Louis had written the French of Kaskaskia and Cahokia to come 
and settle on the Spanish side and had offered land for nothing.” 
[St. Clair Papers 11-105. 

“After three years’ strife with the people Father Valiniere in 1789 
went to New Orleans where he “narrowly escaped death from a 
serious disorder ; from thence he sailed to Havana, thence to Florida, 
up to Charleston, thence to Stonington, Connecticut, and from there 
to New York once again. 

In October, 1790, he greatly astonished his old associates of St. 
Sulpice at Montreal by asking hospitality of them. [De Courcy-Shea. 
p. 462.] 

When he arrived in Montreal, the Superior of the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice, M. Brassier, wrote the news to Monseigneur Hubert: 

“T consider it my duty to inform you that M. de la Valiniere came 
to lodge in our house a few days ago. For peace sake I thought fit 
not to refuse him hospitality. He has distributed among the com- 
munities and in the city a few of his pamphlets. I have blamed the 
communities and forbidden them to use the same. He has said Mass 
in the Hospital without permission. Mr. de la Valiniere had left with 
the intention of settling on Lake Champlain. Mr. Brassier is anxious 
to know how to act towards him when he returns to Montreal in the 
winter. The Bishop, on November 4, replied refusing to recognize 
him as a member of his diocese and would not give him permission to 
celebrate Mass. 

That same year M. de la Valiniere ministered to the Canadians 
and Acadians settled at Split Rock, in the State of New York. De- 
lighted to have a priest with them, these poor people built a church 
and a presbytery. 

While there he wrote a poem of 1644 lines recounting his adventures 
The preface is to the air of the Enfant Prodigue and the twelve chap- 
ters that follow are to the tune of the air of Folias d’ Espagne. 

This poem was printed at Albany, New York in 1792. There is 
no copy in the State Library of New York nor in the Library of Con- 
gress, nor elsewhere as far as my seekings have gone. Its title is: 

“Vyrate historie on simple Precis des Infortunes, pour ne pas dire des 
persecutions qu’a souffert et souffre en core le Rev. Pierre Huet de la 
Valiniere, mis en vers par lui-meme, en Juillet, 1792 a Albany, im- 
prime aux depens del’ Anieur. [De Courcy-Shea History, p.464.] 
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One verse reads: 
“La Havana, la Floride Espagnole 
Charlestown, et Stonington, et New York 
N’ont rien pour mot qui me paratsse-drole 
Je prefere du Canada le pore.” 
[De Courcy-Shea, p. 463 note.] 


After three years some trouble arose between the pastor and the 
people. The (says one account) Church and presbytery were one day 
burned to the ground, “set on fire’’ [incendtes] by the people. 

In his autobiography he gives in the following words the Summary 
of his incredible wanderings: ‘I go wandering, throughout all 
America, through New York and Boston, I travel by every dangerous 
route, I visit nearly every district. I start again for Pennsylvania 
and arrive at Fort Pitt. I sail all the way down the Ohio, the Ken- 
tucky and the Mississippi, without any sleep, traveling on foot or in a 
canoe. Five times I cross the Gulf of Mexico and try to return to 
Canada. Havana, Spanish Florida, Charlestown, [Charleston, S. C.,] 
Stonington and New York offer me nothing new.” 

It is impossible to assign dates to the visits of this indefatigable 
missionary. - 

In 1792 we find him at Prairie de la Madeleine (La prairie). In 
1798 he is resting at Saint Sulpice. It was probably during the in- 
terval between the two last dates that he performed his long journeys 
to Havana and Florida. 

Bishop Denant writes him in 1798 that he has obtained leave from 
the Governor for him to remain in Canada, and is willing to welcome 
him should he go to Longuinel, where the Bishop of Quebec then 
resided. 

Provided with this twofold permission, Mr. de la Valiniere was at 
liberty, as he had desired, to end his days in Canada. He spent his 
last vears in retirement in the parish of St. Sulpice on a pension from 
the Seminary of £25. His death, which occurred on June 29, 1806, 
is related as follows: ‘‘His name was Peter (Pierre) and he died on 
the feast of St. Peter, in the parish of St. Pierre du Portage (1’Assomp- 
tion) by falling from a carriage on a stone (pierre).”” He was buried 
at St. Sulpice (county of l’Assomption). 

The woodwork of the house which he occupied at Montreal he 
“covered with little medallions in which he wrote verses exhaling his 
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grief.”’ It became, in 1823, the Hotel Robillard and the verses were 
allowed to remain many years for the inspection of guests. [DeC. & 
S. History, p. 464, note.] 


In addition to the authorities cited in this article credit for informa- 
tion is to be given Rev. L. St. G. Lindsay, of Quebec, and to Bulletin 
des Recherches Historiques, Levis, Canada, May and June, 1904, 
although the relation of the later founded on the autobiography of 
Father de la Valiniere, was already in our possession through the 
kindness of Abbe Lindsay. ‘‘A Summary” of his life compiled by 
Monseigneur Tetu also afforded information. 

The manuscript division of the Library of Congress supplied the 
documents relating to Father de la Valiniere in the Illinois. 

COMMODORE BARRY’S “DESCENDANTS.” 

He had no direct descendants. Though twice married he had no 
children. He was born in County Wexford, Ireland, and, as near as 
can now be ascertained, in the year 1745. He died September 13, 
1803, leaving surviving him his widow Sarah (Austin Keen) Barry and 
his nephew, Patrick Hayes. These were his principal heirs. 

Mrs. Barry was an Episcopalian when she was married by Bishop 
White (Episcopalian) to the Commodore. She became a Catholic and 
died November 13, 1831 and was buried at St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, 
in the grave with the Commodore and his first wife Mary. 

Patrick Hayes, the nephew, on April 8, 1795, married Elizabeth 

Keen, niece of Mrs. Barry. She was an Episcopalian. This marriage 
was also by Bishop White. She too became a Catholic and is buried 
in the family lot at St. Mary’s. By the marriage five children 
were born, namely, John Barry, Sarah Barry, Isaac Austin, Thomas 
and Patrick. 

Isaac Austin Hayes, born August 21, 1801, baptized by Rev. M. 
Carr, O. S. A.; died unmarried May 11, 1840. He was named after 
Commodore Barry’s wife’s brother. 

Sarah, born April 27, 1798, was baptized May 24, by Rev. Michael 
Ennis. Commodore Barry was the sole sponsor as proxy for Michael 
Hayes. Sarah died unmarried, August 15, 1821. 

Thomas died in Philadelphia August 7, 1849. He married Susan 
Perry Bainbridge, eldest daughter of Commodore William Bainbridge, 
March 24, 1825. She was born August 18, 1803 and died January 28, 
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1890. By this marriage there was issue—eight children—namely, 
(1) William Bainbridge Hayes, died at sea on U. S. Ship Dale. No 
issue. (2) John Barry Hayes, died in childhood. (3) Elizabeth 
Keen Hayes, died in childhood. (4) Thomas Hayes, Jr., died in - 
childhood. (5) Susan Bainbridge Hayes. She married John San- 

ford Barnes, Lieut. Commander U.S. Navy. Of this marriage there 

are five surviving children. (1) John Barnes, Editor Appleton’s 

Magazine and author of several books on Naval officers. (2) J. 

Sanford Barnes, Jr. (3) Charlotte Adams Barnes, who christened 

THE Barry torpedo boat destroyer, when launched at Philadelphia, 

March 22, 1902. (4) Cornelia Rogers Barnes. (5) Edith S. Barnes, 

now Mrs. S. Wanon Sturgis, who has three children, namely, Susan 

Bainbridge, Edith S. and Richard James. (6) Austin Hayes died 

without issue. (7) Sarah Barry Haves, who married Howard C. 

Phillips. The issue were two sons, Howard C. and William Bain- 

bridge, both unmarried. Mrs. Phillips is dead. 

Patrick Barry Hayes, the other son of Captain Patrick Hayes and 
Elizabeth Keen, was born September 7, 1809 and died May 26, 1863. 
He married Elizabeth Hickman, an Episcopalian, on November 6, 
1855. By this marriage was born one child, Elizabeth Barry Hayes, 
who married W. Horace Hepburn, Esq., a Philadelphia lawyer, on 
June 22, 1880. By this marriage were born six sons and one daughter, 
all now living. Oneof the sons, Louis LeRoy Hepburn, now aged 
fourteen, is the applicant for an appointment to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis whom the President refused to appoint because he was 
not the son of a naval officer. 


Admiral Melville and Hon. John M. Campbell asked for the appoint- 
ment on behalf of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, but it is not true, 
as stated, that they represented young Hepourn as a great-grandson 
of Commodore Barry. They well knew the relationship and the 
descent. 


Commodore Barry, his two wives, Mary and Sarah, Patrick Barry 
Hayes, Isaac Austin Hayes, John Barry Hayes and Sarah Barry 
Hayes are all buried in the family vault at St. Mary’s graveyard, 
Philadelphia. 


Commodore Barry married two Protestants. Both became Catho- 
lics. His nephew married a Protestant. She became a Catholic. 
His son, Patrick Barry Hayes, married a Protestant. The descent 
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is Protestant. His son, Thomas Hayes, married a Protestant. The 
descent is Protestant. 

The other three children of Captain Patrick Hayes died unmarried, 
and are buried at St. Mary’s, where he is interred. 

The above are all the collateral ‘‘descendants” of Commodore 
Barry known to me by satisfactory records. 

When a boy the Eprror of the RESEARCHES often saw Captain 
Patrick Hayes, who lived at N. W. Cor. of Ninth and Locust Streets. 
I lived across the street at (then) No. 90 Locust St., where my father 
kept ‘THE FREE Sor, BAKERY,” having a window curtain with the 
motto: ‘FREEDOM TO ALL MEN WHATE’ER THEIR CREED OR CLIME.” 

There was a tree on the Locust Street side of the Captain’s house, 
bearing a sweet berry. We boys of the neighborhood often annoyed 
the captain and his household by knocking off the berries. 

A correspondent of The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin claims that 
a Captain John Barry buried in the Episcopal graveyard at Torres- 
dale, Philadelphia, was a nephew of the Commodore’s. 

In the examination of the Commodore’s personal papers I found 
nothing to show that he had a nephew a namesake. The Hepburn 
and Barnes families know nothing to justify the claim made for the 
Torresdale claimant. 

His descendants claim descent from Thomas Barry, brother of the 
Commodore’s and declare papers to exist to prove the relationship. 

This Torresdale Captain Barry married a Protestant and aposta- 
tized. He died in 1826. 


There are many throughout the country named Barry who claim 
direct or collateral descent from the Commodore, but whose claims 
I believe not worthy of credence. 

There was a Captain John Barry, who, in 1785, visited the Commo- 
dore, went to Jamaica and thence to Ireland. 

There was another or perhaps the Captain John Barry, who, on 
March 5, 1790, wrote the Commodore from New York that he had 
just arrived from Granada and desired the Commodore to get him a 
berth on a ship to the East Indies where he had a cousin named David 
Barry. The Commodore gave him a letter to Joseph Sims, of New 
York, with whom he had had an interview. So he was appointed to 
the command of a sloop, but being a victim of rum drinking, he was 
soon reduced to second mate. 
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There was also a schoolmaster named John Barry in charge of an 
Episcopal School in Philadelphia. 

There was a John Barry who married Anna Roberts, born about 
1768 of Bradford Roberts and Anna, his wife. The Roberts were 
Irish Quakers. On May 25, 1798, Father Michael Ennis baptized 
Anna Barry. Four days afterwards the same Priest baptized 
their daughters: Elizabeth, born May 26, 1788 and Anna, born April 
18, 1791. The sponsor was Mary Johnson. So that John Barry 
imitated the example of the Commodore by marrying a non-Catholic, 
and later leading her to the Church. I wonder if their descendants, 
if any, are to-day Catholics. Not likely. 

So there were several John Barrys in and about Philadelphia at the 
time of the Commodore’s activity. They were not family connec- 
tions of the Commodore’s in any degree now discoverable. Perhaps 
from some of these descent may be rightfully claimed, but not from 
the Commodore, directly or collaterally. All Barrys from the County 
Wexford claim connection, if not relationship. 





ComMopDoRE Barry, Father of the American Navy, though married 
twice, had no children. This does not prevent people from pretend- 
ing to be his descendants. Martin I. J‘Griffin, of Philadelphia, says 
there have been enough ot these pretenders to make a regiment. 
Sacred Heart Review, June 16. 


BARRY AND JONES. 
From The National Hibernian, Washington, June 15, 1906. 





Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, the celebrated Philadelphia historian, sent 
the following letter to the Washington Post recently, but that journal, 
once so impartial as a vehicle of publicexpression in matters of history, 
returned the manuscript with the statement that it was ‘‘not avail- 
able”’ : 


Philadelphia, May 21. 
Editor The Post: 

In your Sunday edition yesterday you tell an inquirer who sought 
to know if Commodore John Barry’s ‘‘services in any way equaled 
those of John Paul Jones or was he surpassed by Jones,’’ that “‘while 
Barry’s services were important to the interests of the country, they 
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cannot be compared to (with) those of Jones, nor do historians give 
him an equal place with Jones in the operations of the war.” 

I will concede your accuracy relative to the historians, as that lack 
of recognition is of common knowledge. I will go further and ac- 
knowledge that the historians have wholly ignored mention of Barry 
or but very scantily related his services, and most of them have not 
even, historically, known his existence. 

Is it on that fact of lack of historical mention or of narration in 
proportion with that of Jones that you decide that Barry’s services 
cannot be compared to (with) those of Jones? 

Of course not, if reliance on historians is the standard of judgment. 
Who else of the naval heroes or operators of the Revolution has 
even an existence, if the narration of the historians be taken as a 
guide? There were many officers of the navy who did good service 
who are not even named, or, if so, are so presented as to be of less note 
than you declare Barry to have been in comparison with Jones. 

But to decide that Jones surpassed Barry we must go beyond his- 
torians. Then whom do you call historians? Those who wrote of 
Jones were perhaps many. The one most relied on of late years is 
Buell’s Life. That is not history. It is simply a romance. Scarce- 
ly a fact stated as such is such in truth. Yet it is the main reliance 
for the present-day fame of Jones. 

He who decides that Barry’s services cannot compare with Jones 
must know fully and accurately the career of both. 

So will The Post please tell us the operations of Jones which in the 
first three years of the Revolutionary war surpassed those of Barry 
or any other of the naval officers of the same period? 

Tell us anything noteworthy surpassing others which he performed 
prior to his operations in the Ranger. 

Remember, he was appointed a Lieutenant when Barry was ap- 
pointed a Captain. That in itself tells that the Continental authori- 
ties thought Jones not fit for “‘an equal place with Barry” at the very 
commencement of the Navy of the Colonies. 

Buell tells that this rank was given him because John Adams, for 
political purposes, deprived Jones of getting a Captaincy. Jones, 
in his papers now in the Library of Congress, tells that it was because 
he did not know enough to be appointed Captain. Yet his worshippers 
would have us believe he was the Founder of the Navy. 

Jones was simply of no special account in the nava! operations until 
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his doings in the Ranger on the coasts of England, Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

He was not even then highly thought of by the Continental Marine 
Committee or by Congress. ‘Will posterity believe,” he wrote, 
“that ten commands were taken from me and that the Ranger was 
the best vessel my country ever gave me?” 

So what had Jones done up to that time to compare with Barry or 
other officers? What services important to the country surpassing 
any others did he perform? None. 

After the Ranger had been taken from him—the tenth command 
he had been relieved of, mind you—how was he treated by those who 
had direction and authority over him? They simply ignored him— 
in fact, worse than ignored—they promised him and made his heart 
sick with their long-delayed but never-fulfilled expectations. 

Did his country fit out the expedition on which he achieved the 
glory that is his and upon which wholly his fame rests and beyond 
which the people know nothing of his doings? No. America did not 
give him another ship after taking the Ranger from him. 

Jones spent eight months in France seeking employment from 
Franklin or Congress and striving -to get the King to give him a 
command. Louis XVI., the King of France, fitted out the expedi- 
tion which resulted in the capture of the Serapis. The King gave 
him four French vessels with the Alliance, an American vessel, but 
with a French commander. Jones was so displeased with the treat- 
ment the American authorities had given him that it is stated that 
on sailing he declared that if he met twice his armament he would 
attack. So he did. He was so desperate that he was heroic even 
beyond man’s nature. 

He fought valiantly and well and won immortal fame. But was 
it American fame? Oh, no! It was French. That nation rejoiced 
at the success of its own expedition, and so it glorified Jones beyond 
recording the extent and heartiness of. 

And with that one battle, as far as the further operations of the 
war are concerned, Jones did nothing of any special record beyond 
Barry or any other officer of the navy. 

Had it not been for that one battle—the capture of the Serapis— 
Jones would not by historians have any mention beyond others. 

He was a noble fellow. No one can go through his papers—860 in 
number—in the Library of Congress without discovering that he was 
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ill-treated by our Continental authorities and that he felt it keenly. 
Our country in now honoring him is simply making reparation for its 
ill-treatment, its ignoring of him during the Revolution and at his 
death, when the American Minister to France could not attend his 
interment because he had an invitation to dine. But our present 
American Minister made ample reparation for that slight. 

To one who knows, as I do after years of search and study from 
original documents relating to both, it is the simplicity of the innocent, 
if not ignorant, to compare the services of Jones or any other officer 
of the Revolutionary Navy with those of John Barry. 

Surely the one above all others that the Continental authorities 
thought the most of and gave the most important services to—more 
important at times than winning a battle and at times also under 
command to fight no battle, but to do the important mission he had 
been intrusted with in preference—must have been a foremost char- 
acter in the trying days, even if historians of our days have ignored 
his existence and made a French hero of one battle into a great 
American hero and the Founder and Father of our Navy. 

Wasn’t Barry thought an important man when the Lexington, the 
first vessel fitted out by Continental authority, was given him to 
command? He had commanded the finest vessel in the colonial 
merchant commerce, the Black Prince, and in her had hastened to 
America from London after the fight at Lexington. The very day he 
atrived his vessel was purchased by the Continental authorities and 
he was taken to command another vessel to be under Continental 
authority and in a special service, responsible to the Marine Committee 
alone. J 

Wouldn’t any one think Barry an important man when he brought 
to Philadelphia as a present to Congress the first capture under Con- 
tinental authority? John Adams wrote: ‘‘We begin to make some 
headway in the naval way.’”’ The news was sent throughout the 
country that Barry had done what even men in Congress had said was 
foolish to try to do—battle with the enemy on the sea. Jones was 
simply a lieutenant all this time on the Alfred, under Capt. Hopkins. 

But there is so much to tell about Barry that those who wish to 
know it in full should go to the Library of Congress and get ‘“COMMO- 
DORE JOHN BARRY: THE RECORD OF HIS SERVICES FOR 
OUR COUNTRY.” He was in continuous service all through the 
war ; always had the best vessel the country had to give him; always 
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sent on the most important missions; made the first capture under 
congressional authority and fought the last battle of the Revolution 
on March 10, 1783, and had command then and for nearly three years 
before and two afterward of the best vessel the navy had—the Al- 
liance—and at the close of the war had command of the entire navy 
of the new United States. It was not very big, but Barry, the Irish- 
born American, commanded it all, while Washington commanded all 
there was left of the army. 

And yet you say his services cannot be compared with those of 
Jones, who won one battle, and that under French auspices and at 
French expense, and achieved fame for having served France and so 
served her ally, America. 


America has been making reparation to Jones. Our country and 
its historians will do justice to Barry. Both are worthy of the highest 
honor. They were friends. They shall not be opponents now, nor 
should their services be even compared, much less contrasted. 

I honor Jones for all he did and I admire him for what he could have 
done had he been given the chance to do it; but, covering the whole 
time of the Revolutionary War, I know from the study of both that 
no officer of the Revolutionary Navy had such a continuous and bril- 
liant record as had JOHN BARRY. So, too, thought Washington 
when the present Navy, founded by law of March, 1794, was estab- 
lished. He appointed Barry the Senior Captain of the Navy and 
handed him, on his birthday, February 22, 1797, COMMISSION NO. 
ONE and gave him command of the frigate, the United States, built 
under the superintendency of Barry, to command, and placed him 
again in command of the whole navy of the United States, as did also 
President Adams in the war with France, 1798-9. 

So again is it shown though comparisons are odious they serve to 
bring out the other side. 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


BARRY THE FATHER OF THE NAVY. 
To the Editor of ‘The Bulletin.”’ Philadelphia. 

Sir: In reply to a correspondent inquiring ‘“‘who was the Father 
of the Navy,’’ you express the very general misapprehension of the 
meaning of the ‘‘appellation.’”’ True it is, as you say, the title ‘‘Com- 
modore”’ was not an official title of either Captains John Barry or John 
Paul Jones, but simply applied by courtesy. It was not made an 
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official rank until our Civil War. But with respect to ‘Father of the 
Navy,” that was a popular expression first applied to Captain John 
Barry, of the Navy. It was also applied to President John Adams 
because during his Administration the frigates United States, Con- 
stitution and Constellation were launched as the first war vessels of 
our country under the Constitution. But the force and significance 
of the title was applied to Barry during his life, and by Editor Dennie, 
of the Portfolio, after his death. He uses the term as one due Barry 
and ‘‘justly” due him. He said it was because Barry had trained 
so many of the prominent officers of the Navy up to the time Dennie 
spoke of—namely, to July, 1813, when Stewart, Dale and others of 
superior merit who had as midshipmen or petty officers served under 
Barry. That is where and how ‘The Father of the Navy” became 
the exclusive title of Barry. Jones died in 1792 and had really passed 
out of the popular mind. It is not solely or mainly because of the ser- 
vices of Barry or Jones in the Revolutionary War that the title is 
founded on. There are two navies in the history of our country— 
the Navy of the United Colonies and the Navy of the United States, 
which dates from March, 1794, under Washington’s Administration, 
when Congress resolved to build four frigates to defend our commerce 
against the Algerians. In both these navies, Barry’s record is the 
earliest and foremost and continuous. Jones really had no record 
during the Revolutionary War, save that of the capture of the Sera- 
pis by an expedition of which he was Commodore, consisting of 
four French vessels and only one American—the Alliance—and that 
under a French commander—Landais. Barry commanded the first 
Continental vessel, the Lexington. He commanded the last frigate, 
the Alliance, and the whole Navy at the conclusion of the Revolution. 
Wouldn’t that alone make him Father if the title were founded on 
active, continuous and most faithful services? Jones is worthy of the 
highest honors founded upon his record. His true record can be 
known by an examination of his own papers, now in the Library of 
Congress, but he rendered no such “brilliant and decisive exploits” - 
as did Barry. 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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MONUMENT TO COMMODORE BARRY. 


On June 4, 1906, The House of Representatives passed the 
Bill which had previously passed the Senate: 

Be it Enacted, Etc., That there shall be erected in the City of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a statue to the memory of Commodore John Barry; 
and for the purpose of procuring and erecting said statue, with a 
suitable pedestal, and for the preparation of a site, the sum of $50,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the same 
to be expended under the direction of a commission to be composed 
of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Chairman of 
the Committee on the Library of the Senate, and the Chairman of the 
Committee on the Library of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. That the commission herein created is empowered to 
select a site for the statue authorized by this Act on ground belonging 
to the Government: 

Provided, That said statue shall not be located in the grounds of the 
Capitol or Library of Congress. 


TRUTH AND FICTION ABOUT PAUL JONES. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY TO THE FALsitTy OF BUELL’s LIFE OF THE 
ADMIRAL. 
To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

The important article in your issue of yesterday from Mrs. Reginald 
de Koven only states in detail what has been known to every histori- 
cal student since the first publication of the late A. C. Buell’s ‘Life 
of Jones.” The frequent extracts he gives from the ‘Journal of 
Madame Livingston” were without doubt the creation of his own 
imagination, as the most persistent search has failed to find any such 
“‘Journal,” either in print or in manuscript. 

His story of the miniature, which he reproduces in color as the front- 
ispiece to his first volume as ‘from copy of a miniature in the Hermi- 
tage gallery in St. Petersburg, which the author had made during a 
visit to Russia,” is false from beginning to end. It was made, says 
the company that made it, from an “‘old print.’’ This, doubtless, 
was the one engraved by Prudhomme, in Mackenzie’s ‘Life of Jones,”’ 
from the miniature at Annapolis, where the lapels of the coat are red 
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and not yellow, as in Buell’s picture. That his Hermitage story is 
wholly a fabrication is shown by a letter from Neonstroieff, Chief 
Trustee of the Imperial Hermitage, dated St. Petersburg, September 
29, 1905, in which he writes: ‘‘In the Hermitage collection of minia- 
tures there is no portrait of the admiral, nor could I find any trace of 
it in the old inventories. I have also been through the miniatures in 
the (personal) library of his Majesty in the Winter Palace and the 
collection in the apartment of the late Emperor Alexander II, but 
without success.”” While it is an ungracious act to attack the work 
of a man who cannot answer, the truth of history must be vindicated 
at any cost. 
CHARLES HENRY HART. 
Philadelphia, June 11, 1906. 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

In your Sunday edition, under the heading ‘‘Is Buell’s ‘Paul Jones’ 
Largely Fiction?” you give extracts from an article by Mrs. de Koven, 
charging that Buell’s work “is studded with historical forgeries and in- 
accuracies.”” I have been doing that the past two years by denounc- 
ing the work as a romance, not history, and in the PuBLic LEDGER a 
year ago so declared those parts which relate to Jones as the ‘‘Founder 
of the Navy.” 

All that Mrs. de Koven charges is true. Yet Buell’s book has 
misled many, from President Roosevelt down. Its ‘‘facts’’ are simply 
manufactured and founded upon Buell’s vivid imagination. In his 
lifetime he refused to give authority for his statements, and simply 
because he could not do so. To me the surprising thing is how men 
who may be presumed to know something of the history of our country 
could be deceived by Buell’s statements. Take the beginning of his 
romance relating to Paul Jones’s services (?) in founding the navy. 

Here was Jones, a resident of Virginia for two years—1773-75. He 
was utterly unknown in connection with public affairs in that colony, 
his name not appearing in any public record or tax list or in the affairs 
preceding the Revolution—not a mention of him. He was utterly 
unknown. Yet Buell asserts that a marine committee—that really 
had no existence at that time—wrote to Jones to come to Philadelphia 
to aid the committee in organizing a navy ; Buell gives letters of Jones 
setting forth how to do so. These letters have no existence. Jones 
never so wrote, for there was no such committee to write to. Any 
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one in ten minutes can discover Buell’s forgeries and lies by simply 
taking his statements relating to the foundation of the navy. He 
gives names and dates and thus gives an appearance of accuracy to 
his statements. Yet one need but get the Journals of Congress, those 
published during the Revolutionary War or the edition now being 
published by the Library of Congress, and the falsehoods of Buell 
are made plain. Mrs. de Koven has gone through the whole work and 
met everywhere the forgeries and errors. 

Yet that is the book on which the present-day fame of Jones is 
founded. It dishonors him really. It was easier but very despic- 
able for Buell to imagine his “‘facts’” than to do as Mrs. de Koven and 
I have done—spend hours or days reading the 860 manuscripts of 
Jones now in the Library of Congress. These alone show the falsehoods 
of Buell. 

I honor Jones’s name and know something of his merits, which the 
Fathers of the Country did not recognize. But I know his name has 
been honored for deeds he never performed, ard others are robbed 
of the honor justly belonging to them, notably Captain John Barry, 
of ourown city. Time brings justice. It is showing the truth about 
Jones and manifesting the worth of John Barry. 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 

Philadelphia, June 11, 1906. 

“A FICTITIOUS PAUL JONES.” 

The New York Times, Sunday, June 10, 1906, under the caption: 
“A Fictitious PAuL JONES MASQUERADING AS THE REAL.” The 
Accepted Life of the Naval Hero, by A. C. Buell, pronounced to be 
an Audacious Forgery. By Mrs. Reginald DeKoven. 

The Philadelphia Ledger of the same date had an abstract of the 
article. 

The Patrons of the RESEARCHES are well aware that I long ago 
denounced this work of Buell’s as ‘‘Manufactured History” and 
often proved its forgeries relative to the foundation of the Navy. 

The incisive criticism of Mrs. De Koven takes over two pages of 
THE TiMEs. She thoroughly dissects the two volumes and shows the 
many willful lies. 

She declares that while it is based upon a bare thread of truth, it is 
padded with inventions of clever construction and unparalleled 
audacity—an ingenious romance boldly masquerading under the 
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garb of History. It can be proved to be the most audacious histori- 
cal forgery ever put on a credulous public. . 

It contains reports of imaginary committees in Congress, invented 
letters from Washington, Franklin and Hewes, false letters and 
extracts from imaginary journals of Jones himself, false entries from 
diaries of well-known persons such as Gouverneur Morris and the 
Duchess d’Orleans, and quotations from others which existed only 
in Col. Buell’s imagination. 

The bibliography which the author of this astonishing work supplies 
is a masterpiece of invention and is so shortsighted in its careless 
untruthfulness as to raise a suspicion of the author’s mental responsi- 
bility. 

Falsification of authorities. 

Forgeries invalidated by disagreement in dates with the authentic 
letters or by glaring discrepancies with true historical documents. 

Manifold historical deviations from Paul Jones’ papers. 

He prepares his falsehoods beforehand and supports lie with lie 
so ingeniously that only the tireless investigator can extricate the 
truth. 

If he makes a false entry from one diary he promptly builds up 
confirmatory evidence to support it with a like untruth. 

His tissue of inventions. 

A bold invention. 

Willful and deliberate falsehood. 

Imaginary extracts from so-called journals of Jones fill out his 
romantic narrative. 

He gives letters never written by the hand of Jones. 

The letter on the organization of the Navy is an invention, 
though accepted by admiring readers and reviewers who have pro- 
nounced it truly prophetic in its far-seeing wisdom. 

Having been composed more than 100 years after those first stumb- 
ling days of our Navy it is not surprising that its theories and its 
advice should seem to be prophetic. A brief portion of this letter is 
now used at the Naval Academy in the instruction of the midship- 
men. 

Intentional falsification of documents. 

Impossible to put credence in anything printed by him which has 
not already appeared in the other biographies. 
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Many other instances of misstatements, inaccuracies and inven- 
tions might be given, but enough has been presented to prove his book, 
although vastly entertaining as a romance, utterly valueless as 
History. 

Such are some of the terms used by Mrs. De Koven in denunciation 
of the work which has become the recognized ‘‘authority’’ for all 
relating to Jones. Mrs. De Koven has seen my criticisms of the por- 
tion relating to the foundation of the Navy and read my condemna- 
tion of the work as nothing but a romance. 

It is probable that what I have the past two years written may have 
moved Mrs. De Koven to make a critical and complete examination 
and so to expose the manufactured “facts.” 

At any rate, I am gratified at her exposure. It sustains my con- 
tention as to the worthlessness of the work and destroys its power to 
further mislead the intelligent. 





There is one justly happy man in this land to-day and he is Martin 
I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia. When he showed the nonsense the 
late A. C. Buell was writing about Paul Jones and calling it ‘“History,”’ 
he could not get press or public to listen to him, but he went on telling 
the truth just the same. Now Mrs. de Koven has made the whole 
country pay attention while she proves that Buell’s book ‘“‘is studded 
with historical forgeries and inaccuracies.’’ Our old friend is splen- 
didly vindicated. He says himself of the episode :— 

“TI honor Jones’s name and know something of his merits which the 
Fathers of the country did not recognize. But I know his name has 
been dishonored by his chief biographers. Jones is honored for deeds 
he never did, and others are robbed of the honors justly belonging to 
them, notably Captain John Barry, of our own city. Time brings 
justice. It is showing the truth about Jones and manifesting the 
worth of John Barry.’’—{/rish American, June 16.] 


A FAKE PAUL JONES RELIC. 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

In the museum of Revolutionary relics at Independence Hall a 
block of wood is labeled ‘‘Piece of the original timber of the frigate 
Alliance, commanded by John Paul Jones in the Revolution.” Read- 
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ing that,a visitor believes that Jones trod its deck as commander and 
on the Alliance did valiant service during the Revolution as its sole 
and only commander. 

The truth of history is that Jones never was its commander in the 
sense the label would lead visitors to believe, and in truth he never 
was its commander while in actual service. The Alliance, the largest, 
best and finest vessel the Revolutionary authorities ever possessed, 
had but two real commanders, Captain Pierre Landais, who died in 
1818 and is buried in old St. Patrick’s graveyard, in New York city, 
and Captain John Barry, who died in 1803 and is interred in old St. 
Mary’s, in this city. The Alliance was given to the command of 
Landais, a Frenchman, as a compliment to France, the name being 
typical of the alliance between that country and ours. It was the 
only American vessel in the French expedition commanded by Paul 
Jones when he captured the Serapis and so won enduring fame. Lan- 
dais, as was later discovered, was very erratic. In the engagement 
between Jones’s Bonne Homme Richard and the Serapis Landais 
twice fired into Jones’s ship instead of at the enemy. 

On the return of the expedition to France Jones made report of the 
actions of Landais, who was called to Paris to make answer. While 
so doing Jones, of course, took charge of the Alliance. 

Landais returned, ordered Jones off the vessel and he went. There 
is much to relate concerning this affair, but the recital is not needed 
to show that Jones was not the commander of the Alliance in the 
sense the placard indicates. 

When Jones was put off by Landais the Alliance proceeded to this 
country. On arrival at Boston Captain John Barry, who had been 
superintending the building of the America at Portsmouth, was trans- 
ferred to the Alliance and Jones was sent to launch the America. 

Barry, in command of the Alliance, did valiant duty in capturing 
and still more valuable service on missions of special import under 
sailing orders to ‘“‘make no captures.’”” He remained its commander 
until the close of the war, when he had command of all the navy, which 


consisted of but two vessels, the Alliance and the Deane. The Alli- 

ance was sold by Congress in 1785. She was a few years in the mer- 

chant service and was then beached on Petty’s Island, her timbers 

rotting away. ‘The piece in the museum was obtained from the wreck. 

The name of Paul Jones should be removed and those of Landais and 

Barry substituted. MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, June 12, 1906. 
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FOUNDER OF THE NAVY. 


Philadelphia, May 5, 1906. 
Editor Irish-American: 

President Roosevelt in his address at the John Paul Jones commem- 
oration said that the memory of the dead would be a living force upon 
the officers of the navy, ‘‘among whose founders the dead man stands 
first.” So then there are others entitled to be classed among ‘“‘the 
Founders” of the Navy. That much is a gain in knowledge. Its 
announcement by our President must impress the public mind. 
Within a few years, and more especially since the recovery of the re- 
mains (?) of Jones, he alone was declared ‘““The Founder,”’ 


That title came to be popularly applied to him because it was used 
as part of the title of Buell’s ‘‘Life of Jones.”’. That work is a romance, 
not a history. It has misled the public and especially the President, 
as may be believed whert he declared that Jones ‘‘stands first’’ of the 
Founders. Neither in time nor by services is Jones entitled to be 
ranked ‘‘First.’’ If in time let the President or anyone else take the 
statements in Buell’s ‘‘Life of Jones,’ as to the alleged actions of the 
Continental Congress in the case of Jones, and then take the Journals 
of Congress, as published at the time, or the edition now being pub- 
lished by the Government from the original copy made by Secretary 
Thomson and it will be quickly discovered that Buell manufactured 
the record he gives to show Jones’s prominence and activity. 


Jones was appointed a Lieutenant. He didn’t know enough to be 
made a Captain, and he himself makes the avowal which may be read 
in his own hand in one of his papers now in the Library of Congress. 
So he did not himself assume to be among ‘‘the first.’’ As to services 
there were a dozen or more whose deeds equalled or surpassed those 
of Jones, faithful though he was, but not one of the many others, 
whose names are now practically unknown, were treated so illy by 
Congress or its naval committee as was Jones. When given a com- 
mand the vessel was soon taken from him and he was obliged to wait 
until appointed to another and none of them of special importance, 
save the Ranger. He himself made the record and indeed the com- 
plaint when he wrote: ‘“‘Will posterity believe that ten vessels were 
taken from me and that the best my country ever gave me was the 
Ranger.”’ 
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And then think that when he did good service in the Ranger in the 
British Channel he was relieved of its command. So up to that time 
Jones had performed no higher nor more meritorious duty than had 
others. Had his career been stopped or had he been treated 
thereafter by the Americans as he had been treated before that time 
he would now be practically unknown to the general public. 

It was France, not America, that gave Jones the opportunity to 
do a heroic deed and so become famous. After he had waited in 
France eight months after the Ranger was taken from him and 
America had given him no other vessel, though it had promised him 
one nearly ready in Holland, he didn’t get it when it was. So King 
Louis XVI put him in command of the Bonne Homme Richard (called 
the Duc de Duras by the French) with three other French vessels, and 
the Alliance, an American ship, under command of Landais, a French- 
man. So that was a French, not an American expedition. Jones 
was so irritated at his treatment that when setting sail for this adven- 
ture he is reported to have declared he would attack double his ar- 
mament if necessary. 

He was indeed desperate and so he fought not only against the 
British enemy but also against America’s ill treatment. The country 
is now but making reparation for it. France’s participation in the 
ceremonies but witnesses America’s humiliation in not honoring Jones 
as did that country. If the action between the Bonne Homme 
Richard and the Serapis entitles Jones to be ranked, by services, as 
“first of the founders” of our Navy, France, and not our President, 
might more properly proclaim it unless our President meant it as a 
salve for the injustice done Jones by the Revolutionary naval author- 
ities. 

Historically considered it seems that to whoever the Continental 
authorities gave the first appointment of Captain and the first armed 
Continental vessel; who brought to Congress direct the first captured 
armed British vessel; who was given the command of others of the 
largest vessels and ended his services, by having command of the 
largest and finest ship of our Navy, the Alliance; who closed the war 
by fighting the last naval battle of the Revolution and in command of 
all the remaining ships of our navy is entitled to be ranked, as Con- 
gress itself ranked him, ‘‘the first.’’ All who took part in the opera- 
tions might be called “‘founders,’’ but one alone can be ‘‘first,”’ and 
that title ought to go, not to Jones, as the President confers it, but to 
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the one who really held it during the Revolution and upon whom 
President Washington, when the present Navy was established in 
1794, actually gave commission No. 1 and so ranked him as the “‘first,”’ 
and so continued until his death. : 

That Founder was Captain John Barry. If ‘‘No Surrender’ be 
President Roosevelt’s standard of merit even then Barry stands 
“the first.” Though wounded by the enemy’s shot and having his 
wounds treated by the surgeon, when asked if he would pull down his 
flag all his Irish fighting blood was aroused. He ended that contest 
by capturing two of the British vessels and took two more before 
he got back to America. There was ‘“‘No Surrender” there save by 
the Britishers. There is nothing too good to be said about Jones. 
He merits all that can be truthfully said about him. He really has 
been dishonored by his admirers, who have not truthfully told his 
career, as there are ample documents, even in his own hand, from 
which to relate it. But he is not entitled to be called ‘“The Founder,” 
and though his services were highly praiseworthy and commendable 
they were not such as to rank him ‘“‘the first.” 

“Founder” and ‘‘first’”” belong to Commodore John Barry, whom 
America and not France honored. In honoring Jones we but accept 
as the standard that by which France honored him. America gave 
him scant courtesy, but France made him famous. Respectfully, 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


SPEECH OF HON. ABRAHAM L,. BRICK of SOUTH BEND, 
IND., ON THE BILL TO ERECT A MONUMENT TO 
COMMODORE BARRY. 





CONGRESSMAN BRICK’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has at last arrived to do justice to brave old 
Jack Barry and to ourselves. 

Now, in the days when America’s fair fame encompasses the earth, 
and her fleet’s the pride of the ocean, let us not forget the story of the 
Fathers, stately and stainless, who have builded the glory and honor, 
the dignity and immortality of the Republic. 

One distinguished character may cover a whole people’s brow with 
unfading laurel; one great name may fill an age with sunshine. And 
so it happened that about one hundred and sixty-one years ago John 
Barry was born. 
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He first opened his wondering eyes in an humble cottage thatched 
with straw, beneath the spreading branches of an immemorial roof- 
tree. I can see it now, unfolding a quiet and peaceful scene of pas- 
toral beauty, a dreamy lake, the still wide waters of the bay, the un- 
dulating fields that spread about, an emerald sward melting far away 
into the violet hills and the depths of blue. 

And in the centre of it all the tree and the little home, filled with 
love and kindness, where all the day was work, and when the dusk 
came down to mingle with the light the man, but not the master, by 
the side of a loving wife, listened to the song of the childhood’s laugh- 
ter, watched the sun go out of the dying day. 

BORN IN WEXFORD. 

And this was where John Barry was born, in the County of Wexford, 
Ireland. No stars fell on that night to mark the unheeded event. 
No courier of fashion heralded his birth to the neighborhood. 

He was simply a child of common fortune, born to a modest, God- 
fearing, honest tiller of the soil, in the midst of the idyls and tragedies 
of Ireland, the brightest, strangest and saddest of alltime. It did not 
occur to anyone just then that all the proudest progeny of the world 
would have stopped to kiss the brow of mother earth and gather 
manly strength. That, like the soil, whole families may lie fallow 
for ages to incubate, and then burst forth in the resplendent flower 
of genius. 

The chemists of the earth, the searchers of the mind, have not yet 
fathomed the secret and cunning essence of the magnificent thing we 
call the human heart. Nature always conceals the detail, but every- 
where unveils the monumental fact. 

GOOD RED BLOOD IN HIS VEINS. 

So far as it is known, no blood of royal blue coursed the veins of 
John Barry; it was all red, and, to his credit, it never changed its 
color down to his dying day. And yet he so lived and labored in 
unfailing faith and unfaltering courage that when the last hour shall 
come, when the long roll is called, Ireland, redeemed and free, will 
stand up in imperial grace with a greater pride than did the old Roman 
and say, ‘I thank God that I am the mother of John Barry;” and 
there by her side will be America, clothed with laurel and liberty 
crowned, with her outstretched hands of kindly jealousy, to proclaim 
in the pathos of rival tones, ‘(Commodore John Barry belongs to us.”’ 

And in the glory that encircles the name of that splendid captain 
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the Red, White and Blue and the Green and Gold are entwined to- 
gether in a common sympathy that shall linger beyond all the graves 
and through the shades and into the dawn. John Barry belonged to 
a race of unrequited destiny, who love Liberty stronger than life, and 
whose sons and daughters rather than wear the servile badge are 
scattered far and near in every land and on all the seas. 

FOUGHT BY WASHINGTON’S SIDE. 

At about the age of 15 Barry turned his face toward the dawn and 
said good-bye to home and friends, to Erin, the green banner, and 
the golden harp. Forever after his home was the sea and America 
his country. 

Through all the troubled spirit of the times, through all the gigan- 
tic struggles of an almost helpless contest, he fought by the side of 
Washington with more than mortal valor—battling with him to light 
a torch below and set a new star in the firmament above. 

In the fierce fires of seven ensanguined years of heroism, unsurpassed 
and rarely equaled they did kindle a spark that gave to man about 
the only thing worth living for—his full and unrestricted conscience, 
tolerance of equality, fraternity of thought, the enfranchisement of 
reason and a Republic which places him above the government—a 
Republic whose chiefest honor lies in the happiness of the average 
citizen, where worth is aristocracy and work the final test of rank. 

FATHER OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. 

The eloquent speaker having given a sketch of the life and detailed 
the achievements of Commodore Barry, concluded as follows: 

“And now I have given in a general way, why I say, Mr. Speaker, 
that Commodore John Barry is the actual Father of the American 
Navy. His name is one of the purest and brightest among the gal- 
axy of pleiads that swept the seafor Liberty and for us. Now, Mr, 
Speaker, let us become as true and loyal as he was great. 

“He, with blameless life and god-like act, has builded a noble 
pedestal. Let us make honor with ourselves by keeping his memory 
forever green around the statue we have placed upon it.”’ 




















ERRORS CORRECTED. 

For there shall be a time when they will not hear sound doctrine, 
but according to their own desires they will heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears.—_{.St. Paul to Timothy, tv: 3.] 

IGNORANCE IN “EDITING.” 

The sample pages of the proposed Catholic Encyclopedia in its re- 
lation of Commodore John Barry alleged to have been written by 
me, as it is signed with my name, states that “in 1791, while returning 
from France in the Alliance he captured two French vessels, but in the 
contest received a severe wound.” 

Think of that as a statement which I am purported to have sent 
to be published over my name. 

In 1791 the United States did not own the Alliance or any other 
ship. In that year there was no war with France. So Barry did not 
capture two French vessels in that or any other year and in the con- 
test receive a wound—severe or otherwise. 

That’s a sample of American history put out as coming from Martin 
I. J. Griffin. Is it a sample of the knowledge of American History of 
the Editor-in-chief, Dr. Conde Pallen? Is that only ‘editing’ my 
contribution which Father Wynne in a recent address in Philadelphia 
said was all that was done with my article, and that I alone had raised 
a discordant note about the excellence of the Cylcopedia. 

There are other errors in the article alleged to have been written 
by me which show an astonishing sample of ‘‘editing’’ and manifest- 
ing an ignorance of Barry’s career for which there can be only con- 
demnation because the one source of information was available in my 
book the pith of which I had placed at disposal of the Cyclopedia. 

Forgery was committed in signing my name to any such relation as 
appears in the Sample pages. I have forbidden the use of my name 
in further publications. 

Other errors in my article will be dealt with from time to time to 
show the gross ignorance of whoever “edited” my contribution and 
the effrontery of whoever put my name to it. 

Not A STATEMENT TRUE. 


The Western Watchman [June 28], in speaking of the Encyicopedia 
speaks this “‘discordant note.”’ 
“The biographical notice of Father Ryan, the Poet Priest of the 
South, did not contain a single statement that was true. Now the 
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Recerd, of Vancouver, says its article on the Church in Canada is 
very inaccurate, and evincing a woeful lack of knowledge of the status 
of Catholicity in the Dominion.” 

The Pittsburg Observer has this ‘‘discordant note”’: 


INACCURACIES IN THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Those who read the glowing language used in the prospectus sent 
out by the editors of the forthcoming Catholic Encyclopedia can 
hardly refrain from expressing a feeling of disappointment at the 
“specimen pages” that were recently issued. As to the article on 
Commodore Barry, alleged to have been written by the talented 
writer of the biography of the Irish naval hero who was the Father of 
the American Navy, Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, has re- 
pudiated its authorship, and declared that it contains errors, and that 
the bibliography at the end of it includes books which are not at all 
authorities on the subject. In regard to the article on ‘‘Catholicism 
in Canada,” a Canadian Catholic paper, the British Columbia Record, 
comments severely upon its inaccuracies. ‘What were the editors 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia doing,” it asks, ‘“‘when they accepted 
the slipshod article on ‘Catholicism in Canada,’ which is found in 
specimen pages? What excuse can they possibly offer for having 
allowed this grossly inaccurate article to be embodied in the encyclo- 
pedia?”’ 

It is more probable that the writers of these articles gave a true 
relation but that the editors changed all to suit their own ideas, and 
so blundered. 

That’s the way I was treated—Wonderful ‘‘Editing!’”’ But as one 
eminent writer said of my case, not all have the medium, as I have, 
of protesting against such injustice, of which there have been too 
many instances. 

Yet this rascality has been perpetrated by eminently religious 
people. 

FoRBES NOT THE FIRST PRESIDENT. 

In October, 1905, RESEARCHES it is stated that Rev. John Murray 
Forbes, the convert and Pervert, was the first President of the Amer- 
ican College at Rome. The Freeman’s Journal, of New York, June 
9, 1906, in a relation of the History of the College by the late Rev. 
Reuben Parsons, who was one of the first students, says, ‘‘until March 
3, 1860, when Dr.Wm. McCloskey, of New York (now Bishop of Louis- 
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ville) became the first Rector of our College, the position of Pro-Rector 
was held by Dom Bernardo Smith, O.S.B., a professor in the Propa- 
ganda. Forbes returned to Protestantism October 17, 1859. 


COMMODORE BARRY’S GRAVE. 
To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

THE PuBLic LEDGER effs in its account of Ronaldson’s Cemetery, 
“established in 1827,’’ when it states that “for many years the body 
of Commodore Barry rested there, until finally taken to Washington 
by the Government.” 

- Commodore John Barry died September 13, 1803, was buried in 
St. Mary’s Cemetery, Fourth below Locust, and his remains are there 
yet. 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Philadelphia, April 14, 1906. 


SIGNED “JOHN P. JONEs.”’ 

Miss Marion H. Brazier, of Boston, wrote us last November [Re- 
searches, Jan. 1906, p.88] that John Paul Jones ‘‘never wrote his 
name ‘John.’” 

In the manuscript division of the Library of Congress in the ex- 
hibit now [June, 1906] being made of Jones’ MSS. from the collection of 
Grenville Kane, is one dated ‘Philadelphia, 7th April, 1777” signed 
“Jno. P. Jones.” 

His true name was John Paul. He added ‘‘Jones.’’ Why, no one 
can positively say. His biographers differ about the reason. 

Later he dropped the ‘‘John” and simply signed ‘Paul Jones.” 

EARLY IRISH IMMIGRATION NOT CATHOLIC. 

“That a very large proportion, if not a majority, of the ancestors 
of those Philadelphians whose names are Celtic, were Catholics when 
they arrived in America, but having had no organized Catholic 
_ Church to commune with when they landed, they very. naturally 

became absorbed by the different Protestant sects.’’ So it has been 
said. 

We do not believe that ‘‘a large proportion,’’ let alone ‘‘a major- 
ity,” of the early Irish settlers in Philadelphia were Catholics. The 
Irish came in noticeable numbers from 1727, when 1,155 arrived; 
in 1728 came 5,600; in 1729 there arrived 6,655. They continued to 
come up to the Revolution. It was chiefly a Presbyterian immigra- 
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tion. Not much of it could have been Catholic. If they were such 
they had very little of the faith, even if they had come from Ireland. 
After 1729 they had an ‘organized Church to commune with,” and 
Philadelphia in this respect was alone. It was the only place in the 
British Provinces where, in 1734, a Catholic Church was erected, 
where all the services of the Catholic Church were publicly celebrated. 
Though there existed in 1727-8-9 no public Chapel for the Catholics 
who may have been in the nearly 13,000 Irish who came here in those 
days, yet Philadelphia was publicly visited by a Catholic priest and 
Mass celebrated in the homes of Catholics. Yet, when the little 
chapel of St. Joseph’s was erected, the highest estimate put upon the 
Catholic population of Philadelphia is that it did not exceed forty 
persons. Bishop Carroll’s estimate was ‘‘ten or twelve.” Where 
were the Catholics who arrived even the very year St. Joseph’s was 
built? Why, twenty-five years after, in 1757, there were but seventy- 
two men and seventy-eight women set down as Irish or English 
“Catholics,’’ while the Germans had 107 menand121 women. The 
whole number for the Province was 1365; and counting ‘‘nominals,”’ 
Father Harding declared, not over 2,000. Where were the Catholics? 
They were not ‘‘absorbed”’ on landing ‘‘by the different Protestant 
sects.” If they were Catholics they had not much of the true faith 
about them to so swiftly abandon it in the only place in British Amer- 
ica where they could have peacefully enjoyed their religion. Bre- 
thren, church and priest were here. 

No, that immigration was Presbyterian, driven out of the North 
of Ireland by England’s tyranny. They came hating England and 
hating ‘‘Popery.”” They combined the two hates and did good for 
America, and, strange the story, wrought good for the Catholic Church. 
They hated King George III because he ‘‘tolerated’’ Popery in Cana- 
da; though that did no wrong, as they had evidence of right in this 
city. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA. 
To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Statements by the PuBLic LEDGER become history. So its errors 
need correction so that no one may be misled. Your short item 
about the ‘‘Catholic Archdiocese of Philadelphia’’ has too many errors. 

Baltimore diocese, which originally comprised the whole United 
States, had a Bishop from August, 1790. That is nearly eighteen— 
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not two—years before the diocese of Philadelphia was established, 
April 8, 1808. Bishop Egan was not consecrated its first Bishop until 
October 28, 1810. He died July 22, 1814. He was not that year 
succeeded by Bishop Conwell, whose name you gave as “‘Cromwell,” 
the most hated of names to those subject to his authority. 

Philadelphia had no bishop from 1814 to 1820. On September 24, 
1820, the Rev. Henry Conwell was at London consecrated the second 
Bishop of Philadelphia. He arrived in Philadelphia in December. 

The Pusiic LEDGER makes no mention of the most distinguished 
prelate that has presided over the diocese, Bishop Kenrick, the coad- 
jutor and successor of Bishop Conwell, who, on June 6, 1830, was con- 
secrated coadjutor, and on April 22, 1842, when Bishop Conwell 
died, became his successor and so remained until in 1851 he was 
translated to Baltimore as its sixth occupant of that See. 

His successor was Bishop Neumann, consecrated March 28, 1852. 
He died January 6, 1860, but on April 26, 1857, the Rev. J. F. Wood 
was consecrated his coadjutor, with the right of suceession. He was 
created Archbishop June 17, 1875, and died June 20, 1883. 

Though, as you say, there were four ‘“‘churches,”’ that is buildings, 
in Philadelphia in 1808, there were not four congregations, as would be 
understood at the present day. There were but three congregations, 
St. Mary’s, Holy Trinity and St. Augustine’s. St. Joseph’s was not 
then a ‘“‘church,” that is a separate congregation, as it is today. 

The priests of St. Mary’s lived in the present pastoral residence of 
the present St. Joseph’s Church. St. Mary’s was the congregational 
church, the place where the people worshipped on Sundays and holi- 
days. The “‘little chapel” in Willing’s alley, adjoining the pastoral 
residence, was only used for the weekday masses. But the parish was 
St. Mary’s, not St. Joseph’s. After the building of St. Mary’s, in 
1763, St. Joseph’s ‘“‘chapel’” ceased to be the parish ‘‘church” until, in 
1821, Bishop Conwell assembled those who adhered to him in his 
controversy with the pastor of St. Mary’s, the Rev. William Hogan. 
He enlarged the “chapel” in 1822. From that time it became a 
separate and distinct congregation. After the settlement of the 
trouble in St. Mary’s congregation, St. Joseph’s yet remained under 
the control of the trustees of St. Mary’s, as far as care was required, 
though its title yet remained in the Jesuits, to whom the ‘‘chapel’”’ 
was restored in 1833. It has ever since continued in their charge. 
MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, April 10, 1906. re 
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THE “STRANGE CASE OF MARY BURTON’’—THE SCOTCH 
IRISH. 

Martin I. J. Griffin writes the following to the editor of the Phila- 
delphia “Ledger :— 

“In the Public Ledger’s relation of the ‘Strange Case of Mary 
Burton’ it is stated that ‘one of Mary’s victims was a white man 
named John Ury. He was a schoolmaster and had been a Catholic 
priest.’ Though charged at the trial with ‘being an ecclesiastical 
person made by authority pretended from the See of Rome and com- 
ing into and abiding in the province of New York,’ and with being 
one of the conspirators in the negro plot to burn the city of New 
York in 1741, he was not, and never had been, a Catholic priest. 

“He was a nonjuring minister of the Church of England, a graduate 
of Cambridge University, England. In his defense, he said: ‘I fear 
all this trouble of mine springs from and is grounded upon the appre- 
hension of my being a Roman priest.’ He was executed September 
29, 1741. It is singular that the only execution under the law of 
November, 1700, prohibiting the presence of a Catholic priest under 
the penalty of death in the province of New York, should have been 
a Protestant clergyman. Ury arrived in Philadelphia February 17, 
1739. On June 18, he was teaching school at Burlington, N. J. In 
November, 1740, he went to New York. 

“Your report of Professor Robb’s lecture on “The Making of Penn- 
sylvania’ mentions the Germans, the Scotch-Irish, the Welsh and 
the large number of sects as coming to Pennsylvania, making its 
varied and romantic history. What about the Irish—the plain 
Irish—if you will, in contradistinction to the so-called ‘Scotch-Irish?’ 
Now, the singular thing is that as far as the records of ‘early Penn- 
Sylvania’ show, there never came any such people as ‘Scotch Irish.’ 
The letters written and the newspapers all tell of the arrival of ‘Irish,’ 
not once of ‘Scotch-Irish.’ There was no such people. The people 
so called of late years, say the past seventy-five, were simply Irish— 
that and nothing more. They were so-called and so called themselves. 

“A professor of history should not ignore so important an element 
as the Irish in the upbuilding of Pennsylvania, and no professor of 
history can get under the surface of ‘popular’ history without dis- 
covering that there ‘was no such people classed in early records as the 
Scotch-Irish. They were proud to call themselves Irish, as late as 
1773 founded the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick as a distinctively Irish 
society, when they could have joined for many years before that the 
Scotch Thistle Society.”—{Irish American.] 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 

I hand you herewith my check for $8.00 for your “Life of Commo- 
dore John Barry.” In doing so, I beg to state that I send you the 
money with extreme pleasure and wish to assure you of my admira- 
tion for the splendid service you have done, not merely in the cause 
of American history, but for the glory of the Irish race. May your 
pen never grow weary nor your brain dimmed. [Joseph Scott, Los 
Angeles, Cal.] 


I heartily agree with your remarks concerning those who profess 
loudly about what should be done, but neglect to help one who spends 
his life aiding us and coming generations to preserve the truth about 
our Catholic ancestors.—_{P. J]. Fahey, Pittsburg.] 


Subscribing for ten copies of CATHOLICS AND AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION, Hon. John A. Crimmins writes: ‘“Your conscientious 
and untiring efforts in American Catholic research deserve every 
encouragement. 

“T am heartsick of hearing loud-mouthed patriots claim that every- 
body connected with the right side of Revolution was a Catholic. 
The naked truth, neither mere nor less, as nearly as it is possible 
and practicable to get. I am sure you do not know how earnestly I 
pray God’s blessing on your bright head and good heart and hope 
you will be spared for years and years beyond your most sanguine 
expectations along every line. [P. E. C. Lally, Denison, Iowa.] 

“May God preserve you long for the great and good work you are 
doing.—_{Rev. G. Eisenbacher, Chicago.] 

“Catholic Americans certainly owe you a deep debt of gratitude 
for all you have done for them.” —{ Patrick Ford, Irish World.] 


The Patrician, a monthly Calendar of St. Patrick’s Church, Wash- 
ington, January, 1906, said: 

The ‘‘Catholic Historical Researches,” of Phiiadelphia,conducted by 
Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, is a magazine of very great importance to 
the Church in this country. We are sorry to say it is not as well 
supported, either by the clergy or the laity, as it deserves tobe. How- 
ever, Mr. Griffin goes on with his work cheerfully and does it well. 
Like most of us, he is looking for his reward in heaven. We under- 
stand that he isa poor man. This, however, is not surprising. John 
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Gilmary Shea, who wrote the only extensive history of the Church 
in this country, died poor—and during his life was supported and as- 
sisted only by a few generous bishops and priests. Notwithstanding 
his great work, he depended practically upon alms. 

But what is still more astonishing, Orestes A. Brownson, perhaps the 
greatest thinker that America has ever produced and the greatest 
champion of the Catholic Church since St. Augustine, if we except 
Cardinal Newman and Lacordaire, died in poverty, and during his 
last days was also assisted by the contributions of a few priests and 
bishops. More’s the pity—that such ability, although given to God, 
should go without some earthly recompense.” 

Oh! yes, I think the Clergy will support the RESEARCHES. But for 
them it wouldn’t have lived so long, but I do my work ‘“‘cheerfully” 
and may be “‘well’’—at least as best Ican. I hope and pray I get to 
heaven. That will be reward for all. 

“Poor Man.”’ What does that mean? Why, as I went along I 
got a fair share of the good things of this life according to my social 
position. I have fared very well even in money and haven’t a word 
of complaint on that score. I didn’t hoard what I got. I desire to 
die absolutely poor. My treasures have been my children. 

Oh! I’m all right, while health continues I’ll get all the money I 
need, but I haven’t lived nor will I on Catholic historical work. I 
am delighted that I can do this work and not be charged with money- 
making. That’s how the best work for God and Humanity has 
ever been done and I thank God that I am not rich in money. He 
sends enough for my needs. More than that simply means, histori- 
cally, loss of Faith. 


Speaking of the Barry monument project, The National Hibernian, 
December 15, 1905, said: That delegations waiting on their Congress- 
men need not waste time in explanations on this occasion, as all the 
public men are now fully aware of the justice of Barry’s claims to 
national recognition as the founder of the American Navy. The great 
battle in his name, led by that brave old warrior and brilliant his- 
torian, Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, has resulted in the com- 
plete establishment of his fame. 

Those who sought to rob Barry of his just honors had no truth 
whatever behind them. Their whole case rested on the most con- 
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temptible lies, invented solely for the purpose of destroying his shat- 
acter because he was an Irishman and a Catholic. 

The conspirators who thus sought to kill the memory of Barry had 
no interest whatever in Paul Jones. On the contrary, for over a 
hundred years the class in England to which they belonged defamed 
Jones as a brutal and ferocious pirate and used an awe-inspiring picture 
of him to frighten their unruly children. Nevertheless they did 
not hesitate to seize the honors conferred upon his remains as a 
weapon to injure Barry and turned their ogre into a hero for the same 
miserable ends. 

But they failed, as all false teachers ought to fail, and to no man 
is their failure due more than to Martin I. J. Griffin, who proved 
from a hundred sources that until recent years—since the Anglo- 
Americans commenced to rewrite Revolutionary history—but one 
man was called the Father of the American Navy, and that man was 
John Barry. 

THE NATIONAL HIBERNIAN (April 15), in speaking of Bourke 

Cockran’s oration on Commodore Barry, delivered on St. Patrick’s 
Night before the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of New York, said: 
* “And in all the work that has been done to place Barry’s name 
where it properly belongs, at the head of American naval heroes, no 
one has labored more zealously or with greater effect than our veter- 
an friend, Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia. Thoroughly equipped 
with all the facts of the official records as Barry’s devoted historian, 
he dealt out sledge-hammer blows to the falsifiers of history until one 
by one they fell away and left him victor upon the field. 


Rev. E. F. Callahan, Mission Priest of Kentucky, writes: 

Please accept my sincere thanks for your generous kindness to the 
mission work. As to your labors in the field of Catholic History, no 
pen could tell of its merit; I wish I could organize a money trust to 
supply you with the funds, sinews of might, necessary to publish and 
preserve all you have collected. My numbers of the RESEARCHES 
I look upon as the “‘pearl of great price” in my little library. 


Your last number, January, 1906, was certainly a revelation, 
and again proves the old saying: History cannot be written until 
one hundred years after date of the event! —[Francts — CSSR. 
North East, Pa.] 
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The men who have striven to get at the spirit of history have found 

it by studying the individual —_{ Prof. Owen Root.] 
Goop WILL WorbDs. 

“You are doing a great work for the Church and may God bless 
you.”’—{Rev. P. J]. McGuire, Canton, O.] 

“T am indeed pleased to know that a gentleman of your loyalty, 
industry, ynselfishness and ability is at hand to undertake the work 
so dear to the heart of many of our faith.”’"—{7. M.Conniff, Plains, Pa. 

“There is unquestionably a need for such a historical work and no- 
body is better qualified to compile it than your are.’’—{Samuel 
Byrne, Pittsburg Observer.] 

“You certainly deserve the gratitude of every Catholic in the land 
for your faithful work, which gives us not glittering generalities but 
substantial and discriminating information that will stand the test 
of proof.’’—{ John A. Coyle, Lancaster, Pa.] 

“You certainly deserve encouragement.’—{M. J. Weller, Wash- 
ington, D. C.] 

“T am delighted to learn that such an important work is in compe- 
tent hands.’’—{Richard S. Treacy, New York.] 

“It takes a great deal of courage, not to speak of the labor, to do 
the work you are doing for the cause of history, not fiction. I feel 
that your labors are not appreciated as they should be. A man is 
never, or scarcely ever a prophet in his own country or his own times.”’ 
—{Rev. J. T. Smith, Omaha, Neb.] 

“You are a good hand at prostrating historical humbugs.’’—Rev. 
P. F. McCarthy, Omaha, Neb.] 

“T read your RESEARCHES with much interest. They evidence 
much labor and great honesty of purpose. May Our Blessed Lord 
shower down upon His choicest blessings is the ardent wish of one 
of your many admirers——[Rev. William A. Cunningham, Turtle 
Creek, Pa.] 

“You are certainly working along a line that has been too much 
neglected in the past. My own researches have convinced me of the 
lamentable dearth of effort therein.” —{ Joseph Jordan Devney, 
Cleveland, O.]} 


THE ONLY Way. 
“RESEARCHES have been so helpful in my historical scribblings 
that I can hardly dispense with them. 
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“As one ‘dabbling’ in History to some extent I am really surprised 
at the painstaking research and conscientious verification displayed 
in all your statements. After all it is the only way to write History 
that will stand the scouting and analysis of the critical spirit that 
ever governs the field of historical writing.”—[Rev. H. G. Ganss, 
Carlisle, Pa.] 

On THE ROLL oF Honor. 
Publisher of American Catholic Historical Researches, 

Your paper is one of the relatively few that is distinguished by a 
rating in Arabic figures in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory 
for 1906, thirty-eighth annual edition, because you have furnished 
to the Directory Editor a satisfactury circulation statement.” 

‘‘A CALAMITY FOR CHURCH AND COUNTRY.” 
THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS CHAIR OF HISTORY. 

Really, Mr. Griffin, you don’t know how earnestly I hope that 
your work will be appreciated by the Catholic laity while you are 
here. By that I mean, while you are alive. For my own self, I 
would rather have a good word spoken for or in behalf of a man while 
alive, very much more than to heap bouquets on his coffin when he 
is dead, and I do wish, and I sincerely hope that the people, and more 
particularly the Catholic portion of the people of this Republic, will 
substantially appreciate your work while you are alive, in order that 
you may reap some of the substantial benefits necessarily coming 
from proper appreciation of yourself and your efforts. I shall al- 
ways regard it as more or less of a calamity to the Country and to the 
Catholic Church in the United States, and the Catholic portion of the 
people that you were not selected as the historian to fill the chair 
endowed by the Knights of Columbus at the Catholic University. 
Still, God does all things wisely, and perhaps you may indeed be 
doing more good as you are.” —[P. E. Lally, Denison, Iowa.]} 

A friend in Washington writes : 

‘‘What a magnificent work you are doing iu the cause of histori- 
cal truth. You ought to be the occupant of the Chair of American 
History at the Catholic University of America. May God bless 
your efforts.” 

I am not fitted for teaching History or anything else. 

If I were, the University couldn’t pay me enough salary. It isn’t 
paying enough to the Professor who has the Chair, though I guess he 
has but few pupils to instruct. 
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I offered my ‘‘Catholics in Revolution’’ gatherings to the University, 
thinking it would be useful and indeed essential to its Chair. The 
University “‘hadn’t any money” to buy it, so I’ll publish it, if I live, 
and do what the great Catholic University of our Country, with over 
$52,000 given it for Catholic American History, cannot do and 
wouldn’t be able to do in twenty years. 

The University got $25,000 from the Abstainers for a Father Matth- 
ew Chair. Who ever hears of it? What does it do with that 
money? Abstainers do not know. 

At the fiftieth anniversary of Father Matthew’s visit to this country 
I offered the University the record of his visitation, but the University 
had no money—it wasn’t even using the $25,000 for the purpose it 
was donated. 

Let the University be honest with its funds. It has not been. 
So it met with retribution in Waggaman. 

The University hasn’t been honest. Money given it for a Chair of 
Catholic American History has ‘Catholic’ striken out of its title. 
The only Nores from the Chair were French and irish American 
Revolutionary—and these not of original research—and not CaTHO- 
LIC. 

I know from History that such work as I have been doing is appre- 
ciated by but few. The work is needed, however, and I am doing it— 
and so am happy. Of course, I’d be glad to get proper money 
recompense, but that can never come. But Iam happier in knowing 
that I do it unrequited and so cannot be charged with sordidness in 
doing it. 

My desire, my ambition, in fact, is to have One Thousand Sub- 
scribers to this RESEARCHES out of the millions of Catholics in our 
Country. My present patrons could easily make this be so, but they 
seem Satisfied with giving their own patronage and not adding others. 
If half would add one I’d have One thousand $+1=—1000. Stillit 
little matters. Iam happy in doing the work. Were the RESEARCHES 
monthly instead of Quarterly I could fill it with heaps of as interest- 
ing and as valuable information as I have been giving. 


THE Doctors AGREE THAT I AM A DESTRUCTIONIST. 


A Doctor of Divinity writes: 
-“‘You are esteemed rather as a critic and iconoclast than as a builder 
up of History. Of course, you have done valiant work in re Commo- 
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dore Barry, but you are not quoted to show what a grand part Catho- 
lic Irishmen had (if they did have it) in the Revolution. Am I 
right?” 

A Medical Doctor writes: 

“Recently while endeavoring to enlist the interest of a college- 
bred man of prominence in the RESEARCHES I was met by this 
rejoinder: ‘‘What! in the work of Martin I. J. Griffin? Well, I guess 
not.” Pressing for a reason I was miet with—‘‘Oh, his whole forte is 
disputation, contention. He never builds up, but is always engaged 
in tearing down. He is a typical Irishman at this!’ 

Well, you may imagine where I was at—but I secured no subscrip- 
tion. Well, is there truth in the charge?’ 

Yes, I seek to pull down error and to raise up truth. I seek to 
destroy wrong, to lift up the right. Listen. For twenty years I 
issued this RESEARCHES and gave no attention to attacking Histori- 
cal errors save by the negative method of relating facts. 

I saw many awful lies, balderdash, nonsense and ignorant recitals 
going the rounds as Catholic History. 

To me from youth, CaTHoLic meant TruTH. As a boy a Catholic 
book meant Truthful book. Asa youth I discovered that some things 
labeled Catholic were not truthful. Perhaps I got into loving Catho- 
lic American History by seeking to know if statements about Old St. 
Joseph’s Church were correct. I found they were not. I kept on 
giving correct history by giving the original documents. There 
was a total lack of original sources of information for writers. 
They had to imagine things and to manufacture their alleged facts. 
They had to build up History in that way because they would not 
give the time to going down the well after Truth—after Facts. It 
was less toilsome to make to order. I never lived that kind of life. 
I was simple-faithed and innocent-minded enough to believe that so 
doing was lying. That’s an odd fact for a Truth, isn’t it? 

I kept on telling facts as documents reveal them. 

In July, 1901, I exposed the lies—yes, lies—of ‘‘Rome saved Amer- 
ica,” and ‘““THE DEBT AMERICA OWES TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH.” 
The latter was by Henry Austin Adams, whose life was a living lie, as 
we now know. The former was based on the lies of John Pope Hod- 
nett, on an address to a Committee of Congress in 1887. Both were 
simply manufactured history. But oh! they delighted Catholics 
and went the rounds of our papers. 
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I found these and subsequent correction of errors so acceptable to 
RESEARCHES’ patrons that I have kept on pulling down, stamping 
out and destroying a few of the errors I happened to meet. I intend 
to keep on doing so. There is no part of the RESEARCHES so liked 
as that of Errors CorRECTED. Even the Doctor* of Divinity in 
ohe case conceded the good of the method of not permitting a state- 
ment that was not true to continue and so get into history. 

Errors repeated become history. 

If anyone has been a Builder Up the Editor of the RESEARCHES 
claims to have been foremost in Catholic American History. No 
other in all the land has been so long, so continuously, so persist- 
ently, so devotedly engaged without hope even of appreciation, let 
alone recompense in money. 

We must tear down the old fabric of lies, ignorance and false pride 
which has so long served as Catholic History. I am simply endea- 
voring to supply Facts for others, for future writers. That’s my 
work and blessed is the man that has found his work and loves it. 
Ihave. Iam not trying to write Historical Works, I am just gather- 
ing facts so others may do that. 

The Doctor of Divinity says that beyond my brilliant work for 
Barry, I am not quoted to show what Irish Catholics did in the Re- 
volution. No other has done as much with the few Irish Catholics 
who were in the Revolution. If I had done only Barry I did full 
and plenty. 

I did it all for Noruinc save the glory of the doing it and the 
satisfaction I have had in having done it. That’s the beauty of my 
work. It is done for Love and not for Money. So it is the very best 
kind of work. 

So count me Critic or Crank or Iconoelast or what you will, but be 
just, and remember the Building up I have done on the ruins of the 
lies I have destroyed. 


It REMAINED FOR GRIFFIN TO DO. 

Richard M. Reilly, Esq., of Lancaster, Pa., on April 11, addressed 
the Donegal Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
on ‘‘A Neglected Hero,’’ Commodore John Barry, in which he said: 

“The record of this remarkable man will not be found in the var- 
ious histories of the Revolutionary period. 
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“It remained for Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, a painstaking 
and faithful historian, to dig into the records of a century or more 
ago and bring to light the salient facts in the life of this great sea 
captain. From this book, ‘Commodore John Barry,” were obtained 
the data for this paper. The book isa valuable contribution to the 
history of the country, which has so long permitted one of its truest 
heroes to remain in comparative obscurity.” 


THE WorRK OF MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 

It ought to interest a very large number of Catholics of this country 
to learn that Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, has in preparation 
for publication a book of three hundred or more pages dealing with 
Catholics and the American Revolution. This book, Mr. Griffin de- 
clares—and all who read his American Catholic Historical Researches 
regularly need no further assurance—will not be a ‘‘written up” 
recital of things pleasing regardless of truth. It will be a “history, 
not romance, facts, not imaginings,’’ and will give first-hand informa- 
tion relating to the attitude and services of Catholics during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Such a book as this is certainly needed. Catholics 
should be satisfied only with the truth, and nothing but the truth, and 
Mr. Griffin is a truth-teller first, last, and always. In fact he tells 
the truth too frequently to please certain misguided men who like 
to weave a little pleasing fiction into their books or speeches. No 
doubt many fables fondly believed concerning Catholics and the 
American Revolution will receive a death-blow from Mr. Griffin in his 
coming book. Every Catholic should rejoice, then. If there is no 
ground for certain statements which we are accustomed to hear at 
St. Patrick’s Day banquets or other such gatherings, away with them. 
Catholics of sense have no liking for living in a fool’s paradise. Mr} 
Griffin’s book will sell at $2.50. Names of patrons will be printed in 
the book in the order received. Those who are interested should 
notify him at once. His address is 2009 North Twelfth St., Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Griffin’s work has been too long unrecognized by the 
Catholics of this country. His magazine, the American Catholic 
Historical Researches, should be in every Catholic home, and his com- 
ing book should have a wide sale. The SacrED HEART REviEw here- 
by subscribes for ten copies of Mr. Griffin’s book—one each for the 
public libraries of Boston and Cambridge, one for the parish library 
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of the Sacred Heart Church, East Cambridge, one each for the con- 
vent and school of the same parish, and the remainder for the use of 
the editorial staff of the REvigEw. Some people would say nice things 
of Mr. Griffin and his book were they to receive a free copy. The 
REvIEw wants no free copy. It wants to aid a work which belongs 
not to Mr. Griffin exclusively but to every Catholic. Fine words are 
very well, but orders for the book are what count.—Sacred Heart 
Review, Jan. 20, 1906.] 


“REFRESHING.” 

“The RESEARCHES I always enjoy and find refreshing. I am sure 
that your labors in this line will be productive of much enlightenment 
and good in the minds of your readers. We need much more of that 
kind of enterprise to set our cause at right before the people —{Rev. 
T. W. Hayes, Centralia, Pa.} 


“NOBODY BETTER QUALIFIED.” 

If sufficient encouragement is given to him in the way of subscrip- 
tions—and surely these ought to be promptly forthcoming—Mr. 
Martin I. J. Griffin, the distinguished Catholic historian of Philadel- 
phia, and the author of the ‘‘Life of Commodore John Barry,” the 
Father of the American navy, will soon undertake the compilation of 
a much-needed volume, ‘Catholics and the American Revolution.” 
Nobody is better qualified than Mr. Griffin to write such an impor- 
tant work.—[Pitisburg Observer, June 4.] 


THE CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


In the January issue of the American Catholic Historical Researches, 
the editor, Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, proves by quota- 
tions from many sources that the American Revolution was not the 
result of one cause ,but of many, and that one of the chief causes of 
the uprising of the American Colonists against Great Britain was their 
Protestant fear and hatred of Popery. This may seem strange to 
superficial students of American history, and to patriotic citizens, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, who like to believe that American Inde- 
pendence was the result of Colonial resentment of British tyranny, 
and that no such unworthy motive as religious hatred entered into 
‘its attainment; but Mr. Griffin gives ample evidence to prove that 
“an active motive of the Americans in taking up arms against Great 
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Britain was the belief of large and influential members that the Pro- 
testant religion was being assailed and threatened with suppression,” 
and to show ‘‘that the fear of ‘Popery’ was, after all, the incentive 
which made great numbers of the Colonists take up arms who could 
not have been moved to activity by recitals of oppressive tax laws 
which affected not directly the great body of the people, though they 
may have those in mercantile pursuits.” 


Goop Out oF EvI.. 


Mr. Griffin furnishes a wealth of quotations—not hearsay evidence, 
as so much that passes for history is, but with references fully and 
accurately given— to prove his contention. We have not the space 
to give even a small part of the evidence he presents in making out 
his case, but those of our readers who are interested in this period of 
our country’s history—and who are not?—should not miss reading 
Mr. Griffin’s article in full in his magazine. In the providence of God 
the American Revolution brought about a great development of the 
Catholic Church. Seeing the freedom which the Church enjoys in 
the United States today, and which it has enjoyed for many years, 
many who do not look beneath the surface of things, but who accept 
the statements of Fourth of July orators as facts, are prone to imagine 
that this state of things always existed, and that, from the very be- 
ginning, the Colonies whence the United States sprang were as eager 
to grant liberty to Catholics as to people of other denominations. 
Mr. Griffin gathers into one sheaf a bundle of proofs to the contrary 
which will be found rather surprising even by those who know some- 
thing of the anti-Catholic temper of the Colonists. Perhaps the most 
startling of his statements, however, to those who have taken their 
notions of the Revolution from the average public schooi history, 
is that what brought on the actual fighting was not the tea party in 
Boston or the many other events occurring hereabouts, but the passing 
by the British Parliament of the Quebec Act of 1774—an act which 
the Protestant Colonists feared would establish popery in ome 
Wonderful truly are the ways of Providence! Those zealous Protes- 
tants in taking up arms against what they considered the onward 
march of the Catholic Church were only opening a way for its entry 
into the magnificent field which it occupies today in the United States. 
[Sacred Heart Review, Jan. 6, 1906.] 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE BALTIMORE ARCHIVES. 
A LAYMAN PROPOSED HIS PASTOR FOR BISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. James Oellers, writing to Bishop Carroll from Philadelphia, 
January 14, 1807, said: 

‘When I had the honor to visit your Right Reverence at Baltimore 
you were pleased to mention in conversation that there would be 
elected three Bishops shortly and you were much at loss tc find 
proper subjects. You will excuse us in taking the liberty to propose 
the Rev. Adam Brit, our present pastor, who is one of the most suit- 
able persons for such a Dignity, besides his present residence would 
greatly add to such a situation —{Case 3, Y Balto. Archives]. 

Mr. Oeller’s descendants are Baptists—mixed marriage. 


FATHER FARMER INTRODUCES REV. S. PIERRE TO FATHER CARROLL, 
1784. 
Philadelphia, October 9, 1784. 

Rd. Sir:—The bearer being already known to your reverence, 
needs not my commendation. W" he arrived during the war, he 
immediately by letter signified to me his desire, to be a missionary in 
these parts. He designed to fix himself at the Illinois. I see no 
reason why I should not be glad of his zele, nor why y* reverence 
should not grant him necessary faculties, servatis servandis. Y° 
may be assured that nothing happened this long time so agreeable to 
me aS y* appointment to the office of Prefect apostolic. I will not 
congratulate with y° but with ourselves, that so seasonable an es- 
tablishment was made, of which I may truly say magno me liberastt 
meiu. Allow me to express my sentiments. Let us rely on the goodness 
of Divine Providence and fear nothing. Comends me impense in 
Va Sta. 

R¢ Sir, 

gin Y* most hbl & obedient Servant, 
wei FERDINAND FARMER. 


Mr Sewal desireth his best respects to y°.—{Addressed.] 
To R¢4 Mr John Carroll, Rock Creek, Maryland. 


[Endorsed].—Mr. Farmer concern in Mr §. Pierre Oct 9—1784. 
[Case 3: P. Archives Baltimore.} 
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BisHop CONWELL MEETS BisHop KELLY. 

Father Brute, writing from Emmittsburg, Md., to Father David at 
Bardstown, Ky., June 22, [no year given, but 1822 probable] said: 

Nothing from Philadelphia. We had the Bishop here during some 
weeks. He is returned to Philadelphia. Their business is at a stand. 
Three Protestant arbiters examining the votes to see to whom 
the Church of St. Mary’s is to be adjudged—passing by Baltimore he 
went to Norfolk to visit Bishop Kelly, who was sailing for Waterford, 
in Ireland, being appointed Bishop of that City. He leaves a young 
priest, Mr. Walsh, for administration of the Diocese of Virginia. 


: MARRIAGES IN IRELAND. 

Extract of a letter of Rev. Richard Reynolds, grand vicar of the 
Archbishop of Dublin to Rev. R. Harding. 

Dioceses, ubt matrimonium non corum Parocho proprio celebratum 
est validum. Sed famen cum a xcomicatione contrahentium? Jesstum? &c. 
The Dioceses of Dublin, Cashel, Kildare, Kilkenny, Wexford, Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, Meath and Ardfert. But in the Dioceses of 
Armagh and Tuam and their suffragant ones (except that of Meath) 
the Council of Trent has been received. (Endorsed letter of Father 
Farmer, of Philadelphia, May 10, 1785, to Rev. John Carroll, Case 3. P. 
Archives of Baltimore). 

On the other side is written: 

‘“‘As Mr. Whelan spent his life mostly in France and was but a short 
time in Ireland and a friar besides; I suppose more authority can be 
allowed to the extracts on the other side than to his opinion. 

“T also suppose that the Rev. Mr. Reynolds express’d all Bishop- 
ricks in which the Council of Trent was not received and consequently 
that in all not expressly mentioned it was received. 

“F, FARMER.” 





FATHER RANTZAU. 

In the MSS. Archives of Baltimore is a letter of Charles Carroll; of 
Carrollton, to Archbishop Marechal, dated December 19, 1818, in 
which he says: 

The Rev. Mr. Rantzau, a German priest, once said Mass in my 
chapel since my return from the Manor & promised to say Mass 
once in every month if his health would permit him; he is very much 
afflicted with the rheumatism in his head particularly in cold weather, 
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he did not reside at the White March, whether he is still there or not 
I do not know, he complained of the house being too cold & talked 
of moving to more comfortable quarters. 

In September, 1815, Bishop Plessis, of Quebec, visited New York. 
In his Journal in the Archives at Quebec he mentions that in New 
York there are 15,000 Catholics attended by three Jesuits, Fathers 
Fernwick, Malou and Ranza. Neither of the two latter could preachin 
English. He came from White Marsh, Russia, after 1805, when 
Jesuits were permitted to resume.—{Truth Teller, N. Y., 1847; p.181]. 

Rev. WILLIAM V. HAROLD. 

Rev. J. P. Cloviere, of Charleston, S. C., wrote from London, June 
10, 1815, to Archbishop Carroll saying that Dr. Connelly, Bishop of 
New York, ‘is afraid that Dr. Troy (Archbishop of Dublin) had re- 
commended Mr. Harold (Rev. William Vincent Harold) for Bishop 
of Philadelphia and of this he would be sorry.” 


FEARED TO BE “LAUGHED AT’ AS A ‘SCHOOL MISTREss.”’ 
: John Goulding, writing to Bishop Carroll from Georgetown, Poto- 
’ mack, May 12, 1807, desired to have his daughter “‘employed as an 
assistant in some of them valuable schools which Providence seems 
to have provided in your City.” He desired no pay; only her board 
and opportunity to improve in music. 

If any doubt of her zealous cooperation it may be ascribed to the 
influence of ignorant fools assailing her ears with ‘‘School Mistress’ 
and ridiculing what they do not understand and religion what they 
do not love. This may account for backwardness if she has any to 
be so employed lest she may be laughed at.’”’—{Case 3-4]. 

DEATH OF A CATHOLIC AT ATHENS, GEORGIA—THE FIRST INTER= 

MENT IN PUBLIC BURYING GROUND. 

J. Meigs, President of the University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, 
wrote Bishop Carroll on February 24, 1805, that the Bishop’s letter 
addressed to P. Celestine Maher, had arrived; that he had opened it 
as Maher had died at his home on second day of the month. 

Maher had been engaged as a French teacher recommended by 
Rev. Mr. Cloviere of Savannah, that his income was “‘barely sufficient 
to defray his expenses,’’ that he died after four or five days’ sickness 
and was ‘‘devoutly buried in a place which will hereafter be intended 
for a public burying ground.” 
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His estate did not exceed in worth over twenty dollars; among his 
effects were tickets 4901 and 4914 in the Cathedral lottery. If prize 
were drawn he hoped it would be devoted to paying his debts, the 
principal one being $100 due Mr. Siers (?) of Savannah, which he had 
borrowed and for which Mr. Meigs gave bonds. 

His conduct was remarkably correct and virtuous.—_{Case 5]. 


Rev. WILLIAM ELLING, SCHOOLMASTER. 

In October, 1795, Rev. William Elling was at Reading, Pa. He 
came to Philadelphia; was desired as pastor of Holy Trinity Church 
by the Trustees. As the Church was heavily in debt he declined. 
Was engaged as Schoolmaster. Taught in the basement. Later a 
schoolhouse was built. There was a prospect of fifty pupils paying 
$50 each when Father Elling abandoned the project. 

This report made by James Oellers to Rev. John Carroll. Later 
Father Elling in July, 1800, was engaged as Pastor at $400 a year 
with a pension of $200 a year for life if he became incapacitated. He 
did in 1806, when he resigned and Rev. Adam Britt became his suc- 
cessor. Father Elling bought land in Bedford Township, Bedford 
Co., Pa., but later went to New Orleans. Returned to Philadelphia 
and died in 1811. 

Wuo Was HE? 

In an anonymous letter to Bishop Carroll from Augusta, Ga., Decem- 
ber 26, 1805, the writer described himself as ‘‘a Roman Catholic sin- 
cerely attached to that Religion of his ancestors, traveling thro’ the 
Southern States.” He reported that the ‘Roman Catholics of this 
town had been a year or more without a pastor.” —{Case 1, unindexed.]} 


FATHER BEESTON. 

From London, February 22, 1786, Lady Mary Christine Arundell 
wrote to Bishop Carroll: 

“T also feel a singular pleasure to have an opportunity of sending 
this letter by Mr. Beeston one of my own eleves whom I find is in- 
spired with a desire of dedicating himself to the spiritual assistance 
of your Nation. He is a good young man and I hope God will bless 
him with good health to accomplish the pious undertaking.” —{Case 
1, unindexed.] ‘ 

On February 1, 1808, she wrote the Bishop: 

“Mr. Robert Beeston of Hawthorbe died last month.” 

Was this the father of Rev. Francis Beeston? 
She also wrote to the Bishop on May 15, 1801.—[{Case 1, unindexed.] 
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LORD ARUNDELL. 


“Mr. Carroll at Mr. Talbots, No. 28 King St., Bloomsbury, London, 
was the address Lord Arundell of Wardour put on a letter to the newly 
consecrated Bishop of the United States, Rt. Rev. John Carroll. The 
Bishop endorsed it “‘Arundell, Southampton, September 23, 1790.” 

It is personal in character and has nothing of Catholic American 
interest—{Case 1, wnindexed.] 

He also wrote on September 10, 1790, to the same address: 

“T am almost tempted to pray that you may not find a ship to 
conduct you before the winter, but you know best how or whether 
y* presence in Maryland may be wanted and if not necessary you 
would make y‘ friends happy in staying here and such an oppor- 
tunity may never again offer.”’ 

On October 30, 1797, he addressed to The Rt. Rev. Doctor Carroll, 
Bishop of Baltimore —[{Case 1, wnindexed.]} 


Sacra LIMINA. 

Rev. Luke Concannon (afterwards first Bishop of New York), 
on February 7, 1807, writing from Rome, said he endorsed letter from 
the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation which “I hope will 
satisfy you and remove all scruples regarding the obligation of visit- 
ing the Sacra Limina for the past and present. I have fulfilled that 
duty for you and have made in your name the usual offering of a few 
shillings.. I petitioned for an absolution of past missions to render 
you quite easy.—{Case 2T"]. 


MastTER Epwarp Mayo. 

Eliza J. Carrington, of Richmond, Va., a niece of Bishop Carroll, on 
May 20, 1804, sent Master Edward Mayo, a relation of her husband 
and a son of Col. Mayo of Richmond, to a school in Baltimore ‘‘which 
is probably under your Patronage,” she wrote the Bishop. 





THE CHURCH AT CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
Patrick Campbell, of Chambersburg, Pa., writing on March 14, 
1804, to Bishop Carroll, said: 
“We have great repairs to make on the house and lot designed for 
the accommodation of a Priest, as also our Chapel and have to pur- 
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chase almost everything that belongs to the altar and its decoration. 
We are in the highest spirits especially since the honor you have con- 
ferred on this congregation and the encouragement given us and we 
don’t doubt it will be the means of inducing Catholics to come and 
reside amongst us. We have many, but they are of the poorer sort 
and constantly in the way of emigrating—but few Freeholders—that 
they will be the standing support of the Church is certain.—_{Case 2, 
Letter E.] 


1673, May 17. Father Marquette with Louis Joliet from St. 
Ignace and Mackinac set out to discover the Mississippi. ‘Fully re- 
solved to do and suffer everything for so glorious an undertaking,” 
wrote Marquette in his journal. ‘‘It isa date worthy of remembrance 
in American History,’’ says Mr. Thwaite on Father Marquette. 

In September they arrived at De Pere, Wis., when Joliet returned 
to Quebec. Sickness detained Father Marquette until October, 1674, 
when he returned to Illinois to found a new mission. He spent the 
winter on the Chicago River. 

1637, June 1. Birth of Father Marquette. 

1675, May 18. Death of Father Marquette. 

1877. Father Jacker, of St. Ignace, discovers the remains of 
Father Marquette. 

In September, 1877, Father Edward Jacker, of St. Ignace, dis- 
covered the remains of Father Marquette, who died there May 18, 
1675. Some small fragments of bone together with scraps of the 
birch box in which the body had been encased by the Kiskakons two 
centuries before. About a fourth of these relics are now exhibited 
in the church of St. Ignace; the others, in the Jesuit college of Mil- 
waukee, which bears his name. [Thwaite’s Father Marquette, p. 230.] 

A piece of the birch bark box is in the cabinet of the American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, presented by Editor 
the RESEARCHES to whom it was presented by Father Holdnecht. 
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CATHOLIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOTES. 


GEORGE III, THE “POPE OF CANADA,” AND THE “FOOL, 
OF ENGLAND.” 

An intercepted letter dated Montreal, May 6, 1775, related that as 
the Quebec Act “establishing Popery in Canada” as the American 
“Rebels” declared it to be, went into effect May 1, 1775, that: ‘In 
the night of April 30, some malicious and mischievous person or per- 
sons disfigured the King’s bust on the Parade, by blackening its face, 
hanging a chaplet of potatoes about its neck, with a wooden cross 
and a label on which was wrote “‘Le Pape de Canada ou le sot Ang- 
lois” (the Pope of Canada and the fool of England), with an intent, 
no doubt, of creating jealousies, animosities, and disturbances 
amongst the people, particularly between the English and Canadians; 
and I am sorry to tell you they have met with great success. Early 
the next morning, when it was discovered, the commanding officer sent 
two Sergeants to clean the bust and take off the chaplet, label and 
cross. The new Judges and conservatives of the peace were then 
consulted, but they took no immediate measures on the occasion, 
except the sending of an account of the proceedings t- the Governor. 


&ce.—{Am. Ar., 4S. Vol. 2, p. §19.] 


At the time of the Suppression of the Jesuit Order in 1773, there 
were in Maryland residences or Missions at St. Thomas, Charles 
County ; Newtown and St. Inigoes, St. Mary’s County; White Marsh, 
Prince George County; Bohemia, Cecil County; Deer Creek, Balti- 
more (New Harford) County; Frederick Town, and St. Joseph’s, 
Talbot County. In Pennsylvania chapels were at St. Joseph’s, 
St. Mary’s, Conewago, York (now Adams Co.), Goshenhoppen, 
Berks County and at Lancaster City. In Maryland the chapels 
were part of the residences. In Pennsylvania the chapels wer 
separate. 


Thomas Hothersall, Scholastic of Society ot jesus, came to Mary- 
land in 1683, taught at Newtown, and died in 1698, age 57 years, 
about the time a test Oath was enacted for all teachers, which he 
could not have taken. He is the only known Jesuit schoolmaster 
of the colonial perio. 
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JULY 4, 1806, AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Governor W. C. C. Clairborne, of Louisana, writing from New Or- 
leans to Gen. Dearborn on July 5, 1806, said: ‘On yesterday the citi- 
zens of this place exhibited a degree of patriotism which afforded me 
pleasure. All the stores in the city were closed by order of the City 
Council, and the inhabitants generally suspended their usual avoca- 
tions. High Mass was performed in the forenoon at the churches and 
a Te Deum sung. At night a new tragedy called ‘“WASHINGTON, OR 
THE LIBERTY OF THE NEW WORLD,” was performed and much 
applauded by the numerous audience, consisting for the most part of 
ancient Louisianians.”—{Report Am. His. Assoc., 1903, Vol. 1, p. 136, 
quoting Clairborne’s Journal, p. 201.] 


THOMAS DILLON, EXPLORER. 

Thomas Dillon is an Irish Catholic name, though one of that name 
who in 1776 was in Tennessee, engaged in the examination of lands in 
the West may not have been either. 

In the Virginia Historical Magazine, January, 1905, there is a 
five page letter of his to James Mc Henry dated at ‘“‘Nashville (Cum- 
berland Dett) May, 1776. He has lately been at Lynchburg, Va. 
The letter shows extensive exploration and examination of land in 
Georgia, Carolina, Kentucky, of which he had ‘‘an accurate account 
of all valuable tracts.” 

Though the date printed is 1776, I believe that is a misprint of 
1796, as James McHenry, to whom it was addressed, was not Secretary 
of War at the first date. 

Who knowns anything about Dillon? 


Intolerance was so proscriptive in colonial times in New York, 
New England and the four southernmost of the thirteen original 
States that practically Catholicity did not exist within their borders. 
In Maryland chapels in secluded places were attached to or part of the 
Residences of the Priests, who were prohibited from celebrating Mass 
other than in private houses and these were in law the private pro- 
perty of the Priests. In Pennsylvania alone did full Religious Li- 
berty exist—the right to public worship—to erect public chapels. 
So prior to the Revolution, Philadelphia had two chapels and 
Conewago, Goshenhoppen and Lancaster had chapels for the public 
and unrestrained exercise of all the functions of religion as they 


have to-day. 
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JOHN CARMICHAEL—AN IRISHMAN. 

In the diary of the Journey of the First Colony of Single Brethren 
to North Carolina, October 8—November 17, 1753 in the Virginia 
Historical Magazine, January, 1905, this record of Moravians travel- 
ing through Virginia relates that on November 14, when twenty-five 
miles from the Mayo River, ‘the man who lives across the river 
[John Carmichael, an Irishman] visited us and asked Bro. Gottlob 
and Nathaniel to go with him to his house, which they did. He urged 
Bro. Gottlob very much to baptize his child. Bro. Nathaniel ex- 
cused him because he could speak but little English. But the man 
was not satisfied, saying he did not care how it was baptized if it were 
only done.” 

Who knows more of Michael Carmichael, the Irishman? Any des- 
cendants or historians will surely count him nowadays as a Scotch 
Irishman. 


John Darcy, a Catholic, was a resident in July, 1807, at St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. He was a schoolmate of Mathew Carey, publisher of 
Philadelphia, when both were pupils of Revs. Mr. Bettagh and Mull- 
hall, in Crook St., Dublin, Ireland. 

Darcy had tickets Nos. 1520 and 1806 in the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church Lottery, which he wished Carey to inform him if they had been 
“fortunate.’’—[Records, A.C. H. S., XI. p. 69.] 


Hon. William Jones Loundes represented Charleston, S. C., in 
Congress in 1812. In 1821 he was nominated by the members of the 
Legislature ‘‘to be supported by them as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency.” He died in October, 1822, while on a voyage to Europe. 

The first school in which he was educated was ‘‘under the care of 
Rev. Dr. Gallagher, a Catholic priest of great learning and liber- 
ality.”’ [White's Statistics of Georgia, p. 387]. 


Though the Society of Jesus is a teaching Order the only school 
conducted by the Jesuits of Maryland prior to the suppression of the 
Order in 1773 was the one at Bohemia, in Cecil County. English 
law proscribed Catholic schools and schoolmasters while the laws of 
Maryland on Education, after Protestant ascendency had been 
secured, were directed against Catholics. 
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THE POPE AND CONGRESS. 
Extract of a Letter from General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton, 
dated at Quebec 5th March, 1782. 

“A report now prevails amongst them, Canadians, that the Pope 
issued a Bull absolving them from the Oath of Allegiance to the 
English, on their returning to that of France. It is likewise said that 
the Congress have issued a Proclamation, declaring a Pardon to all 
Americans, who, having been induced to join the King’s army, will 
acknowledge and support the Independence of the States. Whether 
these reports are true or false, they have their effects.” 


A “VERY CULPABLE” JESUIT. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. McLean to General Haldimand, 
dated at Montreal the 13th December, 1779. 

‘There is a strange story told here about a frere Recollet that went 
off to the colonies in the end of October, with a great number of let- 
ters, and it’s said Pere Berry, at Quebec, is concerned. Mr. Maurier 
is to mention the particulars to Mr. Genevie by this Post, and he will 
inform Your Excellency with it. I think the Jesuit at the Sault de 
Recollet, who knew the Frere Recollet was to go off, is very culpable.” 

From Canadian Archives, Haldimand Papers, B.129, Page 80. 


COMMODORE BARRY’S STRENGTH OF Bopy AND MIND DERIVED FROM 
POTATOES. 

On July 8, 1790, William Bache, grandson of Benjamin Franklin, 
at the Public Commencement of the University of Pennsylvania 
delivered an oration on the history, culture and qualities of the 
Potato. In speaking of Ireland and the value of the potato to its 
people, he said: 

‘‘Witness our gallant Barry, who established the honor of the Ameri- 
can flag in every part of the Atlantic, and whose honorable wounds will 
always remain monuments of the strength of body and mind that is 
to be derived from an early and constant diet of potatoes.” 


THE JESUITS. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., has a collection on the Jesuits 
of sufficient importance to warrant a special catalogue. 
The College Library, Woodstock, Md., has more than 1,000 volumes 
on the Jesuits. 
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THE CRUSADES. 

In the Harvard Library, Cambridge, Mass., there are 931 volumes 
on the Crusades, crusading Knights and the Latin Kingdoms of Jeru- 
salem, Constantinople and Greece. There is a good working col- 
lection for the study of the Crusades in the Library of the University 
of Wisconsin, at Madison. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, is well equipped in the field of the 
Crusades. 


Ficures Do Lig. 
St. Paul, Minn., November 16, 1905. 
Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, 

Dear Sir:—Having come to know of your interest in historical 
research especially as it affects the Irish in America, I beg leave to 
call your attention to the following quotation from the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, article ‘‘North Dakota’: 

“The foreign born were 113,091; but as of these 25,004 were Cana- 
dian English, 2,909 English from England, 1,800 came from Scotland, 
and 2,670 from Ireland, of whom probably a third, or 800 to goo were 
English and Scotch from the North, there were not over 70,708 of 
really alien blood. Of this mass more than half were Scandinavians— 
30,206 Norwegians, 8,419 Swedes, and 3,953 Danes—14,979 Rus- 
Sians, 21,677 Germans from Germany and Austria, 3,162 French 
Canadians, 2,670 from Ireland altogether, 1,445 Bohemians, 700 
Italians, and 353 Rumanians (Jews, as were nearly all the nominal 
Russians and some of the Germans).” 

How many interesting facts one learns in this brief quotation. All 
foreign-born citizens of North Dakota, except Englishmen, are aliens, 
all Canadians in North Dakota are Englishmen, all Scotchmen are 
Englishmen and not aliens, the 900 or 800 from the north of Ireland 
ate Englishmen and racy of the soil, while the poor fellow from the 
south of Ireland is, in North Dakota, a stranger in a strange land. 
Notice the ‘‘2,670 from Ireland altogether’’—the sheep and the goats. 

And this is the sort of stuff for which we are taxed to pay—the 
books are in the Public Library here. 

I know you will find this amusing, if nothing else, and so I send it. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK McKERNAN. 
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SPANISH GRANDEES DESCENDANTS OF A PHILADEL- 
PHIA COUNT. 

Among the injured by the explosion of a bomb on the occasion of 
the marriage of King Alphonso and Princess Ena, was the Duke of 
Sotomayor. He is a descendant of a Philadelphia lady—Sally 
McKean, daughter of Chief Justice and Governor McKean. On April 
8, 1798, she was baptized and received into the Church by Rev. Mich- 
ael Carr, O.S.A., of St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, as Mary Teresa Sarah. 
Her sponsors were Don Ignatius de Viar, Consul General of Spain, 
and Agnes Frances de Friere, wife of the Spanish Minister. 

The Genealogy of the McKean family by Roberdeau Buchanan, 
page 133, states that she was baptized April 8, 1780, according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church. On page 235, this is stated as 
being in Marquis MS. The entry ‘‘Baptized by Rev. Joseph Mont- 
gomery”’ is in Governor McKean’s Bible record. There was no Catho- 
ic priest of that name. Our record is from St. Mary’s Registers now 
at Old St. Joseph’s. 

On April 10, 1798, Miss McKean was married to the Marquis d’ 
Yrujo, the Spanish Ambassador. Her son, the Dikke of Sotomayor, 
became the Prime Minister of Spain. It is his son who was injured. 





Professor Ernest C. Richardson, Librarian of Princeton University, 
at the Baltimore Meeting of the American Historical Association, 
December, 1905, in a session of the Church History Conference, 
declared that ‘‘a greater amount of good work, in the way of publica- 
tion of materials for American Church history was being done by 
Catholics and Jews than by all the Protestant denominations put to- 
gether.”’ 


In 1756 Father James Beadnell, of St. Joseph’s, Talbot Co., Mary- 
land, was taken by the Sheriff of Queen Anne County and obliged to 
give bail for his appearance at the Provincial Court to be held at 
Annapolis, under the penalty of £1500 forfeiture. He appeared 
accordingly on the day fixed, when two indictments were exhibited 
against him; the first for celebrating Mass in private houses, the 
second for endeavoring to bring over a non-juror to the ‘‘Romish 
persuasion.’ His trial was postponed until April 16, 1757, when he 
was tried and acquitted from the first charge as allowed to do so by an 
order from Queen Anne, dated at Whitehall, January 3, 1705-6. 
No sufficient evidence was brought against him on the second charge. 
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History, the guide of life and the light of truth, is one of these 
arms most fit to defend the Church.—Leo XIII. 


A letter signed A. Mabane, dated Woodfield in Canada, April 26, 
1775, directed to Lieut. Col. Skeene, of the 69th Regiment, London, 
was intercepted at Ticonderoga. It stated ‘‘the Canadians by the 
late Act of Parliament are exempted from the Test, &c., and may be 
admitted to offices; seven of them are named to the Council and two 
of them are added to the number of Judges. The Counsellors are 
six... ..Mr. Regonville, who acted as Mayor of the Corps of Canadian 
Militia which General Murray sent to the upper country during the 
last Indian War. 

“The Act is consonant to sound policy, humanity and that modera- 
tion which becomes an enlightened nation.” —{Am. Ar., 4S, Vol. 2, 
p. 402-3.] 

CONGRESS PERMITS A CANADIAN PRISONER TO GO TO CONFESSION. 

Among the Canadians captured by the Americans, November 3, 
1775, was Major Regonville ‘‘one of the King’s Legislative Council.” 
He was brought, with others, to Trenton, New Jetsey. That he was 
a Catholic—a practical one— is shown by his desire to perform his 
Christmas duty. He applied to Congress on December 21, 1775, for 
permission to come to Philadelphia ‘‘to confess himself to a Priest.” 
Leave was granted. (Diary of Rich. Smith). The Journal of Con- 
gress adds ‘‘and there await the orders of Congress.” 

Later Major Regonville was removed with others to Bristol, Pa. 
On September 13, 1776, Congress ordered that he and three others be 
paid “their allowance from November 3, 1775, to September 6, 
forty-four weeks at Two dollars a week or Three hundred fifty- 
two dollars, all to be paid to Regonville.”’ 





We feel sincere pleasure in informing our readers that thirteen 
Protestants of different denominations, recently came forward, and 
kneeling at the foot of the altar, in St. Michael’s Church, Loretto, Pa., 
renounced their errors, and made a public confession of the Catholic 
faith. The pleasing intelligence and the circumstance that several 
more have applied since to be admitted to the same blessing, has been 
communicated to us in a letter we received this week from the Very 
Rev. Demetrius A. Gallitzin, Parish Priest and Vicar-General, Loretto. 
|Truth Teller, N. Y., July 9, 1825.] 
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